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AlOUT THE ALUANCE 



The American Alliance is an educational organization, struc- 
tured for the purposes of supporting, encouragf ag, and providing 
assistance to member groups and their personnel throughout the 
nation as they seek to initiate, develop, and conduct programs in 
health, leisure, and movement-related activities for the enrich- 
ment of human life. 

Alliance objectives include: 

1. Professional growth and development— to support, en- 
courage, and provide guidance in the development and 
conduct of programs in health, leisure, and movement- 
related activities which are based on the needs, interests, 
and inherent capacities of the individual in today's so- 
ciety. 

2 . Commimication— 'to facilitate public and professional un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the import^ce and 
value of health, leisure, and movement-related activities 
as they contribute toward human well-being. 

3. Research— to encourage and facilitate research which 
will enrich the depth and scope of health, leisure, and 
movement-related activities; and to disseminate the find- 
in 'js to the profession and other interested and con- 
cem<^ publics. 

4. Standards and guidelines— to further the continuous de- 
velopment and evaluation of standards within the profes- 
sion for personnel and programs in health, leisure, and 
movement-related activities. 

5. Public affairs- -to coordinate and administer a planned 
program of professional, public, and governmental rela- 
tions that will improve education in areas of health, lei- 
sure, and movement-related activities. 
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6. To conduct such other activities as shall be approved by 
the Board of Governors and the Alliance Assembly, pro- 
vided that the Alliance shall not engage in any activity 
which would be inconsistent with the status of an educa- 
tional and charitable organization as defined in Section 
501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 or any 
successor provision thereto, and none of the said pur- 
poses shall at any time be deemed or construed to be pur- 
poses other than the public benefit purposes and objec- 
tives consistent with such educational and charitable 
status. 
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VOLUNTEERS AND 
THE LEISURE 
SERVICE SYSTEM 



11- 



o 

^^.Km Chief Executive, Assistant Director, or Program Super- 
visor, so you've managed to survive a few rough years of what 
might be called ''fiscal stringency," or more appropriately 
"budget havoc," and the docket of things undone remains full. If 
only there were ways of doing more without hiring additional 
workers— a rather implausible consideration when maintaining 
current staffing levels requires daily doses of administrative as 
well as political savvy. The thought "volunteers" flashes through 
your mind as a seemingly low/no-cost solution to the dilemma. 
However, your agency's past efforts to enlist the services of vol- 
unteers can best be described as floundering. "Should time allow 
it," you think, "we really could put our volunteers to better use. " 

If the comments above are descriptive of how your leisure 
service organization conceives of, thinks about, or attempts to 
deal with the voltmteers who find their way to your doorstep, then 
the messages found in the following pages should be helpful. 
There is a great derl to be gained, both from the agency's and the 
volunteer's perspectives, by establishing and maintaining a vol- 
unteer management system. Like most things in life, the creation 
of such a system demands planning, effort, and resources, but 
we firmly believe the rewards will far outstrip the effort ex- 
pended. 

To gain an understanding of the value of volunteers to a lei- 
sure service department, the context in which volunteering oc- 
curs must be reviewed. 

A climate exists which supports, in many ways, the effective 
utilization of volunteers within leisure service organizations. Sol 
Cousins, national director of the YMCA, speaking recently on 
trends and challenges in the industry, identified strengthening 
the role of volunteer leadership as his organization's number one 
priority: "Strong, broad-based volunteer leadership ensures that 
YMCAs are jt^enuinely responsive to community needs" (Ballman, 
1988, p. 53). Clearly, it is inaccurate to categorize all efforts, as 
described earlier, as floundering. There are leisure service de- 
partments which have been successful in recruiting, training. 
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motivating, and recognizing their volunteers on a continuing ba- 
sis. 

Among the factors w'licii signal a need to advance volun- 
teerism in parks and recreation entities are resource shortages 
calling for creative methods of accomplishing tasks, and the at- 
tention given the topic on the national level. The decade of the 
1980s saw President Reagan create a task force whose purpose 
was to look at potential avenues for synergism Detween the pri- 
vate and public sectors. Volunteers, including those who come 
from private corporations, were viewed as essential in dealing 
with problems at the local le^rJl. The Republican National Com- 
mittee (1984) published a Communjty Partnership Manual 
which otrerdd suggestions for creating community task forces to 
explore issues and establish frameworks for action. After task 
forces were established, nonprofit organizations would come into 
play and use their talents to stimulate action. The third compo- 
nent of the strategy was the assistance to be provided through 
foundations, corporations, and professional associations. The 
thrust of the program was in keeping with the Reagan Adminis- 
tration's pu^losophy of constricting the federal role, and the im- 
plications for expanded volunteer use were evident. 

Likewise, the President's Commission on Americans Out- 
doors (1986b) strongly recommended that a ''prairie fire of ac- 
tion" was reeded to deal with the outdoor/environmental 
concerns of the nation: ' V^mericans working together in their own 
co.:?munities will spark a renaissance for carintf about our great 
outdoors" (p. 49). Volunteerism was an often it; -rationed theme 
within the recommendations, and specific guidelines were of- 
fered to local communities so that planning could proceed to 
meaningfm action. The concept of a vital ''outdoor corps" was 
stressed, the backbone of which would be volunteers (pp. 69-70). 
The working docimients of the Presidential Commission included 
one section highlighting 24 successful projects within the coun- 
try utilizing a variety of community sources and tapping the po- 
tential of volunteers (President's Commission on Americans 
Outdoors, 1986a). It was clear from these recommendations that 
the United States could benefit greatly if volunteers could be sys- 
tematically organized and manager^ at the local level. 

We must further realize that ^.olunteers, like the agencies 
and communities they serve, do gain from their nonpaid efforts. 
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Some voluntMrs take satisfaction in seeing improvements in 
their favorite organization or agency. Others like the personal 
contact and the opportunity to help others. Many enjoy the spirit 
of camaraderie that develops when fellow volunteers pull to- 
gether to achieve an objective. If, then, both individuals and lei- 
sure service agencies benefit from a systematic and well-managed 
volunteer pro^^ram, a logical starting point for our discussion 
might be to review the reasons for or the "why" of volunteerism 
from the organizational perspective. 



WHtf VOLUNTEERS? 



Persons assuming top-level administrative or management re- 
sponsibilities would be wise to analyze why efforts should be de- 
voted to creating, expanding, or improving their organization's 
volunteer management system. The reasons most often given for 
volunteer utilization reveal a rather "selfish" orientation heavily 
slanted toward the organization rather than toward the individ- 
ual volunteer: "We use them because we don't have enough full- 
time staff." "We've always used volunteers; they've coached our 
youth athletic teams from the beginning." "The courts demand 
that juvenile offenders participate in community service, so we 
use them to clean our parks." Such orientations frame the issue 
from the viewpoint of the department or agency to the neglect of 
the person who is willing to donate time and effort for personal 
and institutional betterment. This outlook results in what Ellis 
(1986) terms "second choice" rather than "first choice'* reasons 
for seeking a quality volunteer management program. As an an- 
tidote to a problem, or as someUiing that's been around for a long 
time, volunteers can be perceived as useful in the short term or 
simply "tolerated" to some degree by administrators of recrea- 
tion and parks departments. By negating this tendency to see 
volunteers only as a potential response to a problem and by fore- 
going thoughts which center on using volunteers to "make the 
agency look good," we can start with a clean slate and explore 
the fundamental question, "why volunteers?" 
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THE VALUE OF VOLUNTEERS 



Assume that your agency's healths-budgetary, programmatic 
and political— is robust. Forget all problems for a moment, and 
even suspend thoughts of how x action could result in y benefit 
which would ultimately further your agency's good name. Let us 
examine some of the **first choice" reasons for considering vol- 
tmteers. 

First, volunteers offer credibility because they are unsala- 
ried. Volunteers engage in their favorite activity without the 
thought of personal financial gain. The desire is to help others, 
sometimes specific others such as their children or friends, ^ tt 
the goal is assistance. As such, volunteers are most often viewed 
by those receiving their assistance as legitimate and sincere. 
Money does not drive them to do anything in their role, and this 
freedom often permits a functioning devoid of vested interests or 
behavior motivated by **oneupmanship" designed to improve 
one*s place in the organizational hierarchy. Service recipients do 
appreciate this fundamental spirit of volunteerism, and it does 
lend a type of credibility which differs from that afforded to paid 
employees. 

Consider also that nonattachment to salary permits volun- 
teers to be objective policy makers and ultimately to have 5;reat 
freedom in analyzing the agency's functioning. Since volunteers 
have no hidden agendas related to pay (they do perceive benefits 
from what they do, but their agenda is not tied to dollars earned), 
they can serve as objective evaluators of what goes on in the or- 
ganization. Likewise, volunteers can be direct, even blunt, in their 
evaluations, unlike staff, who may fear reprisal for a bold action 
that could offend those higher up the organizational hierarchy. 
This factor could divide administrators into two types, those who 
favor a ''bones locked in the closet" approach, which compresses 
interchange within the ranks under the threat of an autocratic 
hand, and those who welcome critical self-examination as a 
means to make improvements. Once in the system, volunteers 
can provide a self-examination function resulting in constructive 
criticism. For the openly honest administrator/programmer/su- 
pervisor, this is ^ plus; for others, volunteers may present an- 
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other threat to what is probably a self-deluded notion of power 
through the status quo. 

Two other be^ efits offered by volunteers as noted by Ellis 
(1986) relate to pressures normally associated with full-time em- 
ploym :it. Because volunteers schedule their activities around 
other obligations and commit themselves only to the number of 
hours they feel they can handle, they often feel less pressure in 
perf onnfAg their tasks. Contrasted with a full-time employee who 
may be Juggling a dozen different duties, programs, or deadlines 
at once, the volunteer tmderstands the level of intensity required 
for the cask and should be in a position in which his or her abil- 
ities are in concert with what needs to be done. This sense of con- 
trol over pressures associated with the workplace can prove very 
beneficial to both clients and full-time employees. 

Another benefit of reduced pressure is that volunteers may 
be a bit more likely to experiment and try new approaches. Vol- 
unteers can be very productive when given an assignment which 
calls for creative approaches. Regular paid staff may fear failure 
in such situations, and hence may revert to "safe,'* imcreative 
methods, or be so constrained by other responsibihties that the 
assignment is shortchanged. However, when thrown into a chal- 
lenge with few competing demands, a volunteer can often devise 
a creative solution which would not have come from a staff mem- 
ber. 

Additional benefits may be directly attributable to the back- 
grounds of the volunteers. Volunteers represent varied life ex- 
periences, specific types of knowledge, and interests that are 
often directly manifested in the tasks they choose when donating 
their talents. An axiom from the field of gerontology that applies 
to volunteers is that older adults are a heterogeneous population 
comprised of persons who are unalike in many ways because each 
has accumulated a myriad of personal experiences over their life- 
time. Likewise, the athlete who has spent many years in the realm 
of sports and wishes to share enthusiasm for it, or the devoted 
reader whose joy is seeing others gain a proficiency with the writ- 
t*^n word, or the Mghly visible community organizer whose forte 
is applying pressure in the right places so that large-scale proj- 
ects can be attained, each possess special qualities that can turn 
personal interest into a shared feeling of cnjo)rment and accom- 
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plishment with others. The challenge presented to the leisure 
service manager is to harness the talents existent in the com- 
munity served and use them through a well-managed volunteer 
system. 

Volunteers serve another most useful function that should 
not be forgotten. Because volunteers represent the conmiunity 
from which they are drawn, they can serve as excellent public 
relations spokespersons for the agency or organization with 
which they are affiliated (Ellis, 1986). Volunteers who have pos- 
itive experiences with those they serve are far better ambassa- 
dors of the agency than any staff person. Proud volimteers will 
hall the good works of a leisure service agency— they go out into 
the community spreading a message which results in an im- 
proved image of the organization. Of course, this scenario as- 
sumes a positive experience on the part of the volunteer. 
Administrators who use volunteers must ensure that a system is 
in place to guarantee their proper selection, training, and place- 
ment so that succ'^s will be achieved. 

An additional benefit of volunteers (Gallup, 1981, 1985) 
arises from their charitable nature. Voltmteers are more likely to 
support worthwhile organizations financially than are nonvolun- 
teers. In 1985, Gallup found that 92 percent of volunteers also 
gave financial assistance to charities, and 50 percent gave di- 
rectly to the agency of their volunteer affiliation. 

Administrators need to be keenly aware of these two impor- 
tant areas of support provider* by the volunteer— public relations 
and financial assistance. These are to be valued, especially given 
the current climate facing leisure service providers. 

By way of sununary, let us retrace some significant points 
about the way administrators and other staff view volunteers and 
their potential benefits to agencies. It was indicated that there 
can be "first choice** reasons for developing an effective volun- 
teer management program. Frequently, however, it is "second 
choice" reasons that are at the foundation of the volunteer pro- 
gram, and these "second choice" reasons create a real impedi- 
ment to the creation of a successful volunteer system. Poor 
reasons for implementing or continuing volunteer efforts might 
include: taking them for granted because they've been around for 
a long time; viewing them as a free labor source, with little regard 
for the time and resources required to effectively manage them; 
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or, taken to the extreme, condescendingly accepting them simply 
because the agency feels an obligation to provide something to 
do for those who express a desire to volunteer. The overriding 
philosophy or the ''why** of a volunteer management program is 
often clearly seen in the operational aspects of the system. Its 
importance cannot be underestimated. 

Reviewed were some of the "first choice" reasons for en- 
listing voltmteer support. If these reasons are at the foundation 
of the system, then efforts are likely to be rewarded by way of 
people who feel they are achieving both personal and organiza** 
tional goals. Volunteers possess a certain type of credibility be- 
cause they are not paid. Their interests and motives are quite 
apparent and consumers and staff ascribe a legi'Jmacy to their 
efforts. Volunteers bring special talents, often beyond those of 
the regular staff of the leisure agency. Clearly, volunteers should 
never be looked upon to replace staff. There are clear advantages 
to using paid personnel instead of volunteers. The intent should 
always be to capitalize on the strengths of those who donate their 
time so that they complement the roles and duties performed by 
paid professionals. 

Volunteers can and will be objective in a manner perhaps 
different from staff. They should be able to focus on a specific 
task and complete it well because the pressure of having to do 
many things in a short time period does not face them as it does 
permanent staff. Volunteers are also likely to donate not just time 
but money, and managers aliould never forget a volunteer's pub- 
lic relations value. Volunteers can ser/e as excellent emissaries 
for the agency when positive experiences are gained through their 
efforts. 



VOLUNTEERING AS A LEISURE PURSUIT 



Beyond the issues of benefits to individuals or departments and 
the reasons for instituting or upgrading a volunteer management 
system stands a conceptual, even a definitional message which 
we feel is critical in supporting a leisure service orientation 
toward volunteer enhancement. The message in its simplest form 
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is that volunteering is a legitimate, desired form of leisure par- 
ticipation by those who select it and, as such, the volunteer par- 
ticipant should receive just as much attention from the 
departmental staff as any other program or service participant. 
The goal must be to ensure a quality experience for the voltmteer, 
just as we strive to provide the best environment and leadership 
for any recreation consumer. In the end, a well-managed, suc- 
cessful volunteer program becomes another opporttmity under 
the umbrella of total leisure activities available. 

Readers who have taken any foundation course in a recre- 
ation or leisure studies curriculum at the university level will re- 
member the time devoted to defining key terms, such as 
**recreation" and **leisure." Conceptualizations of time, activity, 
or experience are discussed in an attempt to have the student 
seek personal meanings for the terms. The how and why of se- 
lecting an experience within a given time block is analyzed, as is 
the meaning attached to what occurs during that experience. 
Linking the act of volunteering with these definitional issues of 
leisure serves to justify concern for volunteer development. 

"Time" presents a departure point. It is generally agreed 
that leisure or recreation takes place only when work and per- 
sonal maintenance obligations have been met. and thus personal 
discretion permits one to select an activity for the time block 
available. Pie diagrams are often visually effective in showing 
work obligations, personal maintenance such as eating and 
sleeping, and the remaining "discretionary" period. Under the 
time paradigm, a volunteer obviously selects a period for involve- 
ment which remains after work and personal maintenance com- 
mitments have been met. Like recreation, volunteering occurs 
within one's discretionary time blocks. 

Experience analysis is also a fundamental exercise in com- 
ing to grips with leisure or recreation. Frequently a number of 
criteria or qualifiers are associated with notions of leisure or rec- 
reation. It must take place during free time, as mentioned above. 
It must be intrinsically motivated. It must lead to enjoyment or 
satisfaction. Some claim it must be nondetrimental or positive in 
a societal sense (however that might be defined). And it must be 
voluntaryl Since by definition the act of volunteering meets (or 
more accurately, seems to revel in) these basic qualifiers of 
leisure/recreation activity, then it follows that volunteering can 
be legitimately viewed as a form of leisure or recreation. 
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The leisure scholars provide further support when defini- 
tions are scrutinized. As one example, Godbey (1985) includes 
within his definition of leisure the following: *\ . . to be able t } 
act from internally compelling love in ways which are personally 
pleasing, intuitively worthwhile, and provide a basis for faith" 
(p. 9). Isn't a great deal of volunteering motivated by love and 
directly pleasing to the volunteer? As to being worthwhile, it 
would seem the scope of volunteer efforts ranges from individual 
growth to conununity benefit on a grand scale. Kaplan's (1975) 
often-quoted definition of leisure offers direct comparisons with 
volunteering: 

Leisure consists of relatively self-determined activity experiences 
that fall into one*s economically free-time roles and is seen as lei- 
sure by the participant, is psychologically pleasant in anticipation 
and recollection, potentially covers the whole range of commit- 
ment and intensity, that contains characteristic norms and con- 
straints, and that provides opportunities for recreation, personal 
growth and service to others, (p. 26) 

Of note, obviously, is the notion of "service to others"; in fact, 
Kaplan uses the term "voluntariness" to describe the self-deter- 
mined nature of leisure. The descriptors within the definition ap- 
pear to be mirroring the basis and outcomes of volunteering. 

Research conducted by one of the authors (Henderson, 1979, 
1984) further substantiated the conceptual linkage between vol- 
imteer engagement and leisure. A study of 200 4-H volunteers 
revealed a high level of agreement as to leisure compok^ents which 
could also be found in volunteer pursuits, such as the opportu- 
nity to provide interaction, the interesting nature of the activity, 
and the aspect of intrinsic motivation. In fact, 11 out ?f 13 de- 
scriptors were found to be shared when leisure and volujjtcv^ng 
were considered. It was rioted that volunteers who were highly 
motivated also tended to perceive their voiunteerism as a leisure 
experience. Marando (1986) also investigated volunteer use in 
leisure services, and stated that volunteering is a form of rec- 
reation to those who choose it. Thus, support is found for the 
idea that volunteering is a legitimate way to meet leisure needs. 

We might also recall Jim Murphy's (1975) concept of leisure 
as a social instrument. This is a therapeutic approach whereby 
service agencies, among them leisure organizations, assist those 
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who displayed special needs. The ill and disabled could be recip- 
ients under the social instrument view of leisure. Supportive of 
that concept would be any volunteer who chose to plan, lead, or 
conduct recreati<m programs for such clients. Another popular 
concq>t advanced by Murphy was the ''holistic** approach to lei- 
sure where the fusion of work and nonwork was projected be- 
cause of societal factors. No longer would tightly prescribed 
parameters define woik or leisure. The focus was to shift toward 
what individuals did and how they felt about those endeavors; it 
was a concept focused upon ''meaningful activity.** 

While we probably have not achieved this holistic perspec- 
tive, volunteering stands as an excellent bridge between the work 
and nonwork spheres. Often volunteers sedK the same personal 
benefits (other than money) found in the workplace, i.e., social- 
ization, working to solve a problem, status within a group, and 
feelings of achievement; yet the matters of intrinsic motivation, 
personal enjoyment, and scheduling at one*s discretion are as- 
sociated with leisure. Should changing conditions within society 
dictate a movement toward a holistic perspective, volunteerism 
may be one element furthering the transition. 

Perhaps even on a higher plane stands the conceptual notion 
of leisure as a state of being, a condition, a psychological re- 
sponse, or an ideal, all of which can also be linked to volunteer- 
ing. DeOrazia (1962) comes quickly to mind as an initial 
proponent of leisure as an ideal that is sought by many but 
achieved by few. The leisure condition was characterized by feel- 
ings of tranquility and peace with oneself. Maslow (1943) in- 
cluded among his higher order needs those of self-esteem, 
belonging, and self-actualization, all of which have ofteji been 
mentioned as elements of volunteer motivation. It is conceivable 
that some volunteers even view their efforts as one metuod to 
approach a state of self-actualization. More recently. Gray (1972) 
challenged us all to conceive of recreation as an emotional con- 
dition. Characteristic of this condition were feelings of well-being, 
mastery, achievement, success, achievement of personal goals, 
and positive feedback from others. Similar benefits are often 
mentioned by volunteers, i.e., feeling needed, helping others, 
helping a friend, interest in an activity (Gallup, 1981, 1985). 

So we can see that there is a relationship between leisure as 
an ideal or condition and how one might seek that state of being 
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through volunteer activity. If the positive condition is built upon 
a series of satisfying endeavors or accomplishments, these 
meaningful voluntary pursuits, for some, can be the vehicle to 
reach the desired state. 



THE DEMOGRAPHICS OF VOLUNTEERING 



Two points need to be kept in mind as one reviews the who, how 
much, and where of volunteering. The first is that volunteering, 
like leisure, exists in a complex sociological, political, and eco- 
nomic environment which at any given time presents problems 
and opportunities when the demographics of volunteering are 
scrutinized* Societal phenomena such as increased numbers of 
females occupjring full-time positions, more dual-income fami- 
lies, more families headed by single parents, and the overdone 
characterization of youth and young adults as being driven only 
by monetary reward might seem to portend a serious shortage of 
volunteers. Free time appears to be a very scarce commodity in 
our society. A Harris Poll (see Hollie, 1985) noted a decUne in 
personal leisure time from 24.3 hours per week in 1975 to 18.1 
hours in 1984. However, reported levels of volunteering do not 
bear out these seemingly apparent negative forces. It appears 
that many factors are weighed in the decision to volunteer, not 
the least of which is a commitment to better the human condition 
in spite of pressing time demands. 

The second point to be remembered is that there is no uni- 
versal definition of volunteering which has been utilized either 
by those who conduct national surveys or by those who respond 
to such surveys. Thus, differences in statistics cited can be at- 
tributed in some measure to the definition of volunteering that 
is being employed. In the United States, for example, estimates 
of how many persons volimteer range from roughly one-third of 
the population (36 percent in the Gallup Poll, 1986) to Just about 
one-half (46 percent according to United Media Enterprises, 
1983). The discrepancy may lie in the form of the question asked, 
from **are you involved in any charitable or social service activ- 
ities?** to a broader ••do you volunteer?** National surveys have 
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pnto§tjiy underestimated situations where the volunteering has 
been rdatively informal (as in helping clean up a park on a single 
occaaioa) or sporadic. 

At any rate, it appears that between one-third to one-half of 
us do donate our talents on a regular basis to an organization in 
need. Gallup (1986) has noted a steady increase over the years 
In adult Involvement in charitable activity (formal definition used 
here) from 27 percent in 1977, to 29 percent in 1982, to 31 per- 
cent in 1984, to 36 percent in 1986. Another survey imdertaken 
by the Gallup Organization in 1985 which looked at not only 
charitable organizations but all forms of volunteering placed the 
filpire at 48 percent of persons aged 14 and over. The United Me- 
dia study (1983) was in near agreement, with 46 percent of their 
sample, including teenagers, indicating that they volunteered on 
a regular basis. Galliq> ( 1985) also noted that the average amount 
of time volunteered was 3.5 hours per week, up from 2.6 hours 
in 1980. 

How might recreation rank as a category of volunteer ac- 
tivity? Oalliq> (1985) placed recreation fourth as a category with 
about 10 percent of the total population donating time to recre- 
ation agencies (2 1 percent of those who volunteer give their time 
to recreation agencies). Recreation trailed religious organiza- 
tions, education, and fund raising as a category of involvement, 
and the dollar value of time donated for recreation purposes was 
estimated at nearly seven billion dollars. If arts and cultural ac- 
tivities were added to recreation, the total worth of volunteer time 
would be over 10 billion dollars. 

The **who** of volunteering offers interesting contrasts when 
societal trends are compared. As outlined earlier, with the ma- 
jority of females now in the workforce and the increase in single- 
parent families, the logical conclusion would be that fewer 
people, particularly females, would have the time to devote to 
volunteer activities. However, women continue to volunteer at a 
higher rate than do males: 51 percent as opposed to 45 percent 
(Gallup, 1985). When comparing the 1985 survey with one con- 
ducted in 1980, Gallup did note a slight decline (5 percent) in fe- 
male volunteering. However, more significant was the drop in 
volunteering among persons 18-24 years old (down 1 1 percent), 
full-time workers (down 6 percent), and single persons (down 
nearly 20 percent). In spite of hectic work and family schedules. 
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it is dear that many females value their nonmonetary pursuits 
and make a conscious decision to volunteer. 

The United Media study (1983) found that dual-career pai^ 
ents (59 peroent) had the hi^est level of volunteering among the 
dght age and family groups surveyed. Volunteerism in a life cycle 
perspective was characterized as follows: 

Volunteerism is high in the mid-teenage years. It tapers off be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 34, the years when most Americans are 
finishing school, beginning careers, and starting families. Volun- 
teerism is highest from ages 35-64, when most Americans have 
established careers and famiUes, and have settled into their com- 
munities as well. After the age of 65 volunteerism Upers off again 
(p. 48) 

Other sodo-demographic variables impacting upon volun- 
teerism are education, income, church membership, and dty size: 
those with higher levels of education and income arc more likely 
to volunteer; church membership is positively correlated with 
volunteerism; and those living in rural and suburban environ- 
ments arc more likely to volunteer than are those who reside in 
cities (OaUup. 1981. 1985. 1986; United Media Enterprises. 
1983). Although Morgan (1986) has noted that young profes- 
sionals who work in the dty do volunteer in very specific ways, 
they are most interested in using thdr speciflc skills in a pro- 
ductive way and they want to see results. For example, one vol- 
unteer used mailceting and record keeping skills to reorganize 
the acquisition and subscription lists of an arts council. 

Another fundamental question which has been the focus of 
researchers and poUsters is. "Why does one choose to volun- 
teer?'' The intuitive answer is that there are many reasons why 
someone might dect to donate her or his talents— a desire to hdp 
others or a wish to feel that one is providing a needed service 
would probably head the list. The benefits received from volun- 
teering may differ, depending upon one*s life drcumstances and 
the type of service rendered. 

Oallup*s (1985) national survey revealed the following rea- 
sons given for volunteering: like doing something useful (52 per- 
cent), interested in the activity (36 percent), like volunteer work 
and fed needed (32 percent), it helps a friend or family member 
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(26 percent), religious reasons (27 percent). Very few respon- 
dents listed reasons where personal gain was the primary objec- 
> ttve, such as gaining Job experience, keeping taxes low througa 
deductions, or simply to fill up free time. Henderson's (1979, 
1984) study of 4*H volunteers found similar benefits (^'activity 
was interesJdng,** ''provides interaction, cooperation**; ''activity 
Is its own reward,** etc.). Fatton*8 (1986-87) survey of business 
peo|de found similar reasons: 62 percent indicated they eqjoyed 
the activity, ! 5 percent liked helping others, and some felt their 
Voluntettfr:;^ has helped to enhance their company's image. A 
survey taken of Chicago youth (Popowski, 1985) found that they 
listed caring about others, caring about their conununity , and de- 
dre to Improve their self-esteem as reasons for volunteering. 
While motivations for volunteering may differ according to the 
group survejred, it does appear that helping others and enjoying 
the activity chosen are prime motivators. 

IttcreMing attention has been g. ^en to older adults as a po- 
tential and growing pool of volunteers but which so far has prob- 
ably been underutilixed. The theoretical perspective frequently 
cittrtA is that volunteering could provide a new and particularly 
meaningful role to the adult who has suffered losses, perhaps 
through the death of friends or abandonment of the full-time 
woik nle. However, an empirical test of the substitution theory 
conducted by Chambre ( 1984) found that volunteerism in the el- 
derly was better explained by socioeconomic status, gender, and 
educational level. In fact, it was suggested that older volunteers 
may be more likely to have volunteered earlier in life, rather than 
simply selecting it as an alternative activity in late life. The im- 
plication here is that it is best to attract volunteers early in life 
and maintain their involvement in a variety of tasks throughout 
their life cycle. 

There is a message here for those in leisure service agencies 
Who may come in contact with volunteers: Make the effort to 
speak to your volunteers and discover why they chose to donate 
their time. Perhaps the initial interview is the best opportunity. 
It Is clear that the reason that each individual gives should mesh 
with the duty to which they are to be assigned. As time pro- 
gresses, check to see if the desired benefits are being realized and 
if not, take the necessary steps to see that they are. 
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A few nujor themes tuive been presented in hopes that the reader 
might consider some of the fundamental issues surrounding vol- 
unteers and their management from a system perspective. For 
many reasons, it would behoove leisure service organisations to 
devdop, maintaiUt or expand their volunteer programs. Volun* 
teerlsm has r eceive d attention at the national level. Not only does 
it offer meaning to those who participate, but it enables agencies 
and organisations to supplement the efforts of their paid workers 
through the careful selection of tasks suited to volunteer talents. 

Leisure service organisations must consider why time and 
effort should be devoted to the management of volunteers. Vol- 
unteers are more than an inexpensive labor pool— they bring spe- 
cial skills, they can be very effective advocates for the agency 
and its causes, they have inherent public relations value, and 
they are likely to provide additional assistance to the agency 
through financial contributions. 

Vcdunteerism was discussed as a legitimate leisure pursuit. 
Persons opt to vcdunteer in their free time and they indicate per- 
sonal gains realised through these endeavors. Persons adminis- 
tering leisure programs should msintain a system which allows 
volunteers to reach the goals they establish Just as they should 
be concerned with the outcomes of any recreation program. 

While it is evident that many people today are overextended 
in terms of time demands, the act of volunteering is still viewed 
as significant for the one-third to one-half (depending on ttt def- 
inition or source) of adults who do &o. Females, although now 
working in record numbers, have not abandoned the volunteer 
role, and currently outnumber male volunteers. Volunteers have 
expressed personal benefits from their charitable service— help- 
ing others, feeling useful or needed, and ei\joylng the activity 
chosen top the list. 
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Mm turvey to obtain a status reporting of selected volunteer 
mnefleiiieat system characteristics was conducted as a part of 
ttdmptiijfteL The surrey was conducted under the auspices of the 
American Association for Leisure and Recreation (AALR) and its 
mend>ers served as the samide for the study. The AALR members 
wlio reloaded to the survey represent many diverse leisure ser- 
vice w^ttisations: some are employed by local or state govern- 
ments; sotps worl: for profit-making organisations; some are 
enqdoyed by quasi-public organisations funded through a vari- 
ety of sources; and others serve private, nonpnrflt corporations 
OT hospitals. 

IhPdiruary 1988. 377 mem*.ers of AALR were matted a four^ 
page questionnaire entiUed "Zue Use of Volunteers Within Lei- 
sure Service Agencies** (see Appendix A for a copy itf the instru- 
ment). Pour sections were included in the questionnaire. Secti<m 
I sought information relative to badiground characteristics of the 
agency in which the AALR member was employed. Section n con- 
sistod of 16 questions that called for ytB or no answws on as- 
pects of the volunteer program such as planning time, whether 
one person served as the coordinator, whether records were kept, 
etc. In Section m. resp<mdents evaluated different characteris- 
tics of their agency's volunteer programs using a Likert scale 
(strongly sgree. agree, disagree, strongly disagree, not sure). Sec- 
tion IV called for open responses to questions about successful 
roles volunteers were currently filling, areas that could be bet- 
ter served through volunteer use, and new roles that volunteers 
coultf assume in tl^e future. 

An alpha coefficient of .86 was obtained when the group of 
returned questionnaires was subjected to a reliability analjrsis 
using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (Nle et al.. 
1975). Thus, the questionnaire demonstrated acceptable rella- 
bUity. 

Of the 377 questionnaires which were mailed, 82 were re- 
turned. Two we^ only partially completed and hence were 
deemed unusable, so 80 questionnaires were used in compiling 
the data. Budgetary considerations precluded follow-up post- 
19 
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[or diiiBr wanlwleri. Although the response rate did not ap- 
SOiwroeiit (a 21«a percent return rate was realized), the 
[ to be usefult given the exploratory nature (rf 
i MttM^^ reader is cautioned to be conservative regarding 
[ itf results to aU leib jure services o/ganisation^ 
I* tletum addresses showed that responses came 
l^pii^oC tiie country. It was not possible to determine if 
^ differed si^[iificantly from those who did return 

^^t^AatoigtteAALR members who respcmded, a relatively small 
the norm. While 42.5 percent said their agency 
ly d^partaisnt consisted of fewer than 5 woriLcrs, and 22.5 per* 
l^it tedisaled die sise to be between 6 and lOt only 15 percent 
plnaksd^ a dqiartment or agency with more than 50 full-time 




1^ Variation was seen in the sise ci the population served as 
|we& Percentages were equally divided between small (fewer than 
|;aKMXK9 and lurge (more than 251*000) service populations, with 
^ J84^ pcaroent reqiKWiding to each. Since this question applied only 
' lotliose irtio woAed for a local government agency, 47.5 percent 
i indicated that the question was not apfflicable. 

The^rpes <rf sgendes represented in the survey were as fol- 
Jomii private, for-profit (8.8 percent); publicly supported, local 
government (33.7 percent); publicly supported, state govern- 
ment (12.5 percent); quasi*public agencies with mixed funding 
: aourees (31.2 percent), and other types of organizations (23.8 
|: percent). Twenty percent also stated that therapeutic recreation 
was the primary thrust of their organization. 

Figure A pCAtrajrs in bar graph form the responses obtained 
from questions which focused on selected characteristics of the 
volunteer management system. The percentage given indicates 
those agencies in which the given characteristic was present (a 
]res response). They are arranged in descending order, and it is 
noteworthy that the graph reveals only one characteristic which 
exceeded a 50 percent posJ ive response level: that experienced 
volunteers were assuming more responsibility in the organiza- 
tion (80 percent). 

Five characteristics received positive responses in the range 
of 50 to the low-40 percent levels. These characteristics were: 
having a written Job description for volunteers, providing insert 
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Irice tniaiiig, lutving one person assigned as a volunteer coordi- 
natOTt keqiing formal records on yolunteers. and keeping annual 
records ci titne^yolunteered and its dollar equivalent. 

At the lower end* or negative side of the scale (all below a 
one-third positive response rate), were the following: having a 
procedure manual for volunteers; signing a written contract; 
having dear policies on recruiting, assigning* and evaluating vol- 
unteers; and conducting regular evaluations of volunteers and 
meeting with them. It is apparent from these findings that, in 
general^ leisure service organizations could benefit through ex- 
panded planning and managing activities relative to the use of 
vtiluntaers. 

The characteristics highlighted in this section of the ques- 
tlomiaire are frequently mentioned in the literature as being im- 
portant in establishing and maintaining a well-run system. While 
it is probably not reasonable to expect that agencies would re- 
spond positlvdy at a level of 90 percent or even 75 percent for 
most characteristics, with one exception the figures here are at 
or below the 50 percent level. Only 38.7 percent said that ade- 
quate' time is spent on planning for the voltmteer program. With- 
out more time being devoted to planning and managing 
volunteers, it is unlikely that most departments will achieve great 
success with their volunteer program even if its members were 
to somehow increase by significant amoimts. To the contrary, 
simply having more persons availalde to volunteer could be prob- 
lematic if there is no clear direction as to what and how they are 
to perform and no guidance offered by way of training and mean- 
ingful evaluation. 

Section ni of the survey tool permitted respondents to eval- 
uate on a Likert scale additional components of their volunteer 
programs. Figure B portrays the positive evaluation (''agree** and 
''strongly agree** responses were combined) of these compo- 
nents. Appendix B provides the complete breakdown of re- 
sponses in ail categories. 

Perhaps of most interest is that survey participants* views 
of the efforts of their agencies in terms of volunteers fall in the 
middle of the positive/negative continuum. Nearly half (48.7 per- 
cent) agreed they had an effective volunteer program, while a like 
percentage (47.4 percent) assessed their program in a negative 
f ishion. This finding might serve as a summary of the entire st^r- 
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f veyi it BppetM tbMt some departments arc doing a good Job and 
paring attenticm to a number of aspects within the volunteer 
s]fstem« yet overall» there is plenty of room for improvement. 

Two additiOTial findings stand out. Staff are clearly suppor- 
tive of votunteers (90 percent agreement), and those who benefit 
from votnntoer tUmts, e.g., clients or pn^ram participants, are 
also receptive to such efforts (S6.3 percent). This bodes well when 
evaluating <me of the major considerations of instituting a vol- 
unteer program: **will they make a difference?*'. The perceptions 
here answer that question strongly in the affirmative. Mention 
has been made of the possibility that full-time employees may 
resent volunteers and even view them as a threat to continued 
enqdorjrment; this fear was not displayed in the survey. It is ap- 
parent that volunteers can be incorporated as a part of the team, 
complementing rather than competing with paid workers. 

About three-fourths (72.5 percent) of the respondents indi- 
cated that they were able to retain the same volunteers from year 
to ytu. Agreement was noted in the 50 percent range for the f ol- 
lowing2 whether volunteers were accorded appropriate recogni- 
tion; whether the agency did a good Job in recruiting volunteers; 
whether it was eaay to motivate volunteers; and whether vol- 
unteers received feedbatk on how they were doing. 

Two additional findings of interest emerged. In Chapter 1, 
support was given to the idea of considering the volunteer pro- 
gram as another leisure program similar to athletic leagues, in- 
structional classes, or any other opportunity offered by the 
leisure service organization. The survey respondents were not 
quite clear as to whether this was the case. Nearly 50 percent 
agreed that the vcdunteer program was another leisure oppor- 
tunity, 31.3 percent disagreed, and 20 percent were not sure. At 
the low end in terms of agreement stood the characteristic of 
having the goals of the volunteer program written and under- 
stood by those in the agency. Only 35.1 nercent said that this 
was the case. This finding, coupled with the fact that only about 
one-third of the agencies are spending adequate time planning 
the volunteer program, gives the impression that a "system** of 
organised volunteers is a misnomer for many leisure service de- 
partments. The impression is that volunteers are being utilized, 
but there is a lack of focus on the part of administrators as to 
what should be accomplished from their efforts, and little con- 
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Crete attention given to how the agency can respond to those who 
willingly donate their time and talents. At the core of any task 
should be a firm understanding of what is to be accomplished, 
yet this fundamental aspect appears to be missing in a majority 
a agencies that accept the services of leisure-oriented volun* 
teers* 

A final statistical analysis was conducted to determine if se- 
lected background characteristics had any relationship to the 
evaluation of the various management aspects of the volunteer 
sjrstem. The background characteristics used for analysto were: 
size of the agency; size of the target population served; type of 
agency (private, public, quasi-public, etc.); and whether or not the 
agency was primarily offering therapeutic recreation services. 
These items represented n^unbers 1 through 4 on the question- 
naire. Chi-squ&jce analyses were conducted using the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (Nie et al., 1975). A .05 signifi- 
cance levd was emplo3red; strength of association was measured 
using phi or Cramer*s V. Some variables or response categories 
were combined to reduce the number of cells where no response 
or number was present. 

The "not sure** responses were deleted from the analysis. 
The categories of "strongly agree" and "agree" were combined, 
as were those of "strongly disagree" and "disagree." Thus, the 
analysis was dichotomous in the fashion of simply agreeing or 
disagreeing with the statement under observation. Some of the 
background variables were collapsed as well. Size of the popu- 
lation served was divided into 3 groups: 50,000 or fewer; 51,000 
to 260,000; and above 250,000. All tables were checked to see 
that no fewer than 20 percent of the cells had an expected fre- 
quency of less than 1.5. See Appendix C for chi-square analyses 
where significance was found. 

In analyzing staff size, one characteristic revealed signifi- 
cant differences. Agencies with fewer than 5 staff members were 
less likely to evaluate volunteers regularly; medium-sized agen- 
cies (11-24 and 25-50 staff) were more likely to evaluate and 
meet with volunteers. The strength of the relationship (Cramer*s 
V) was moderate (.43). 

Significance was found regarding size of the population 
served and whether or not a volunteer coordinator was utilized. 
Those serving the largest target population (above 250,000) were 
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more UkAy to have assigned a volunteer coordinator (.03 signif- 
Icance, strength of association .41 usin^T Cramer*s V). 

No sign ific an t differences were found when responses were 
analysed by type of agency, i.e.. private, public, or quasi-public. 
Two areaa were found to be si^iificant when therapeutic and 
notttiterapeutic agencies were compared. Therapeutic agencies 
were found to be more likely to have a volunteer coordinator on 
hand (.01 significance, .31 phi). Nontherapeutic agencies were 
more likely to agree that they were doing a good job recruiting 
volunteers (.05 significance, .26 phi). 



SUMMARY OF HNDINGS 



The survey was conducted to determine how AALR members per- 
ceived various management aspects of the volunteer programs 
where they were employed. A relatively low return rate (21 per- 
cent) was realized from the 377 members who were mailed ques- 
tionnaires. However, the purpose of the survey was to obtain a 
baseline about the perceptions of volunteer programs, and read- 
ers may find it useful to compare the management characteris- 
tics of their v^dunteer programs with the evaluations of those 
who participated in the survey. Caution is urged in generalizing, 
particulaily in regard to the chi-square analyses conducted for 
independence. The questionnaires analjrzed did reveal organiza- 
tions or agencies where the AALR members were employed which 
represented variety in terms of size, purpose, and organizational 
badiground. Respondents used a Likert scale to rate selected 
charactrilstics of their volunteer programs and three open-re- 
sponse questions were directed toward areas of current effec- 
tiveneM and possible roles for volunteers in the future. 

Overall, survey participants rated their volunteer programs 
about in the middle of the positive/negative continuimi. A num- 
ber of management aspects of volunteer programs could be tar- 
geted for improvements. At the core would be greater efforts in 
planning for and establishing goals of the volunteer system. 
Without attention in these crucial areas, agencies may face a sit- 
uation where volunteers will continue to be utilized but the im- 
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pact oi their services will not be mayiinizert. On the pos^Hve side, 
80 percent indicated that experienced volunteers are able to as- 
sume mme responsibility where they serve. Also, staff are clearly 
supportive erf volunteers (90 percent agreed) and there was a 
strong feeliag (86.3 percent) that recipients are receptive to ef- 
forts from volunteers. Nearly one-half of organizations viewed 
the volunte^ program as a leisure opportunity. A summary of 
the entire survey might be represented by the finding 'diat an 
equal number of respondents rated their volunteer prog/am as 
effective as rated it ineffective. The feelings expressed through 
the questionnaire indicate there is room for improvement in op- 
erating volunteer programs within leisure service organizations. 

Background characteristics (size of agency, size of target 
population, type of agency, and therapeutic or nontherapeutic fo- 
cus) were used as variables in comparing responses to the man- 
agement aspects of volunteer programs. Chl-square analyses 
were conducted and a .05 significance level was used. Based upon 
staff size, one characteristic revealed differences. Agencies with 
fewer than 5 full-time staff members were less likely to evaluate 
volunteers than were those agencies who employed from 11-50 
peofde. Agencies serving the largest target population (greater 
than 250,000) were more likely to have a volunteer coordinator 
present. Finally, agencies with a public or nontherapeutic focus 
were more likely to agree they were doing a good job recruiting 
volunteers than were therapeutic agencies. Public agencies were 
also less likely to have a volunteer coordinator than were orga- 
nisations with a primary thrust of therapeutic recreation. Find- 
ings from the open-ended responses are discussed in the final 
chapter. 
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THE NUTS AND BOLTS 
OF VOLUNTEER 
MANAGEMENT 



M 

IW Management of volunteers utilizes many of the same prac- 
tices as management of paid employees. The biggest difference 
is that volunteers do not get paid for their work whereas em- 
ployed staff do. The nonmonetaxy benefit for the volunteers is the 
personal satisfaction they derive from their efforts. The focus of 
volunteer management for the recreation, park, and leisure ser- 
vice agency is based on several broad categories: 

1. Planning 

2. Marketing 

3. Placement and Training 

4. Supervision and Motivation 

5. Evaluation and Recognition 

These categories provide a means for tmderstanding vol- 
tmteer management in general. They are standard to many forms 
of personnel management and have been particularly useful in 
the organization of volunteer services. These five major topics 
will also be addressed based on the importance assigned to them 
by a group of park, recreation, and leisure service professionals 
who responded to the AALR survey about the use of volunteers 
within leisure service agencies which was discussed in Chapter 
2. Special issues related to volunteering, such as working with 
boards and committees and conducting fund-raising campaigns, 
are discussed in the last chapter. 



PLANNING 



A volunteer management plan is like a map--it sets the direction 
for the organization. Park and recreation professionals often do 
not have enough time for adequate planning, yet planning is in- 
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tegral to the success of a volunteer program. The volunteers, as 
well as the staff and the communit>v ought to understand in gen- 
eral how volunteers and volunteerisi^ tit into the entire agency 
plan. Agency decision makers such as boards and conmiission 
members must also know the policies pertaining to selecting, 
training, and evaluating volunteers. Everyone involved must un- 
derstand what goals are to be accomplished and how planning 
Objectives will be used to reach those predetermined ends. 

In the AALR survey, slightly less than 50 percent of the re- 
sponding agencies indicated that they felt they had an effective 
volunteer program. Only 35 percent of the organizations had pro- 
gram goals that were written and understood by all involved. 
Pour out of the ten of the agencies said they had a person in 
charge who was assigned the role of coordinating volunteers. 
However, only 36 percent of the agencies indicated that other 
staff were recognized for working directly with the volunteers. A 
heartening 90 percent agreed that the leisure services staff were 
very supportive of the volunteers, and nearly the same percent- 
age indicated that clients and/or program participants were re- 
ceptive to volunteer staff. 

Planning involves developing strategies for what will be ac- 
complished—how, with whom, in what manner, and according to 
what time frame. Only four out of ten agencies in the AALR study 
indicated that adequate time was spent planning volunteer pro- 
grams, thus indicating the need to examine how this might be 
better undertaken by leisure service agencies. 

The most critical aspect of planning lies in determining what 
value volunteers bring or contribute to the agency. Most people 
would agree that the primary functions of volunteers are to 
(a) extend current services, (b) enhance current services, 
and/or (c) expand services (Institute for Commimity Service, 
1973). The contributions of volunteers must fit into the overall 
mission of the park and recreation program as well as relate to 
specific objectives. 

Saving money is generally not a valid goal for volunteer pro- 
grams, although it is often a misconceived benefit. Instead, the 
focus ought to be on the value of the services provided. In some 
cases, the volunteer program may, in fact, involve expenditures 
of direct funds or require the additional use of staff time and 
energies. Such aspects as insurance, postage, telephone, training 
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m a nuals and materials, imiforms, provision of child care, fees 
and tuition, professional development, awards, travel allow- 
ances, and indirect costs such as management and supervision, 
secretarial help, and other overhead can add up to considerable 
additional expense. The agency must take all these costs into ac- 
count. The leisure services agency must make a commitment to 
support volunteers through the coordinaUon role, which does 
cost monetarily as well as in time and effort. 

Another important role related to planning involves the 
teamwork between volunteers and the other staff in an agency. 
In some cases there is a real resistance to volunteers among staff. 
All staff, ranging from the director to the secretaries, mainte- 
nance people, and part-time workers, must agree that volunteers 
have an appropriate role within the leisure services agency. Ma- 
goon (1978) has listed a number of reasons why stafl may fear 
working with volunteers: 

1. Concern for the client or participantt in that volunteers 
may not be as effective as staff members. 

2. Concern for their own job status— the fear that volun- 
teers may be better than staff and may take away their 
Jobs. (The fact of the matter is that good volunteer pro- 
grams more frequently have led to the creation of new 
jobs for people. Volunteers tend to supplement, not sup- 
plant staff.) 

3. Concern for loss of control-— staff fear they will lose their 
accountability. 

4. Fear that commimity members who volunteer will ex- 
amine their operations and find they are not as efficient 
as they thought. (On the other hand, volunteers may take 
the message back to their friends and families about what 
a wonderful job the agency is doing.) 

5. Pear of change for its own sake. 

6. Pear of voicing their concerns. 

Each of these apprehensions must be addressed by the staff, 
and time should be allocated to work through any problems. One 
must assume that staff experiences are going to be positive and 
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they generally are. However, staff at all levels need to be involved 
as early as possible in the planning of the volunteer program. The 
first assessment ought to be of "where the staff is at.** If a com- 
mittee of staff who will be working with volunteers is used, one 
should make sure the committee is representative of the staff 
who will be affected by the volunteer program. The staff need to 
know the goals and objectives for the program and ideally should 
be involved in the creation of those goals and objectives. 

To motivate the staff, it may be necessary to offer several 
alternatives: make working with volunteers a priority, reward 
staff formally as well as informally for working with volunteers, 
provide profess! iSl development opportunities related to vol- 
unteer supervision, develop a mci^od to provide regular feed- 
back about how staff are working with volunteers i^om the 
perspectives of both administrators and volunteers, ani develop 
regular procedures that all staff understand for recruiting, train- 
ing, and evaluating volunteers. 

The overall perspectives may be different, but the goals for 
the outcomes of the volimteer program should be the same for 
both the volunteers and the staff. The roles of each and con 1- 
butions that each can make to the organization must also be 
understood. Each group needs to consult and share approaches, 
openly communicate, and nourish mutual respect. 

One practical approach to volunteer management planning 
suggested by Rippel (1978) involves the following steps: 

1. List past achievements of the organization. 

2. List hopes for the future. 

3. List conr;ems/issues that need to be addressed. 

4. List barriers that are thwarting possible achievements. 

5. List practical solutions to problems. 

6. Gain consensus from the staff. 

7. List steps to achieve solutions and how volunteers might 
a9sist. 

Ultimately the goal of any volunteer program ought to be to 
design meaningful tasks or opportunities, recruit good volun- 
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teers, interview and place persons carefully, and create a climate 
that allows volunteers to function effectively ani creatively. This 
may be the focus of the leisure service organization or it may be 
accomplished in conjunction with other organizations or with 
other government agencies in a conununity. 



What Can Volunteers Do? 



Volunteers are different from paid staff in that they value 
different aspects of a job assignment. In today's climate for vol- 
unteering, many possibilities exist for utilizing volunteers in a 
leisure services agency. 

Two major types of volunteerism can be found: structured 
and nonstructured. These tjrpes might also be classified as reg- 
ular versus lend-a-hand voluntt^rs, or short-term (single event) 
versus long-term volunteers. Change In the nature of volunteer 
programs and volunteerism has been largely due to a change in 
the orientation of people from service-oriented to self-serving 
volunteer opportunities (Watts & Edwards, 1983). People are 
looking for volunteer positions which meet their personal needs 
as well as make a contribution to society. 

Within the ''formal" volunteer structure, many possibilities 
exist for how volunteers can help. Volunteers can do administra- 
tive work such as involvement with policy-making groups, or of- 
fice work related to organizational activities. Some volunteers 
can do advocacy work or lobby on behalf of certain causes. Some 
can provide technical assistance in areas such as fund raising or 
another specific expertise. Some can serve as specicdists in a par- 
ticular area, such as a sports program. Others can serve in an 
advisory or a policy-making capacity. 

The most prevalent t5rpe of volunteer is the direct service 
volunteer, such as those who provide group instruction, dem- 
onstrations, and one-to-one coachiug; develop exhibits, commu- 
nity projects, and special events; provide facilities or funds; help 
advertise or promote; recruit other volunteers or clientele; train 
other volunteers; assist with community surveys . . . the list goes 
on and on. For example, according to a study done by the Min- 
nesota State Planning Agency (1979), activities that volunteers 
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in parks and recreation enjoyed most were: interpretive pro- 
grams, planning and management-related assistance, scientific 
research and data coDection, demonstrations and displays, fire 
control programs, ard huntei safety instruction. 

New ways of volunteering seem to be emerging. Service- 
oriented opportunities will continue to be common, but issue- 
oriented volunteers are also becoming more prevalent. For ex- 
ample, advocacy has become legitimized, as evidenced by the 
strength found in groups such as the Gray Panthers and alliances 
formed by special population groups. Community based self- 
interest groups such as hobby clubs and athletic clubs are be- 
coming more common. Occupational/self -interest groups such as 
professional or business organizations are also becoming 
stronger than ever. Some growth seems to be evident in philan- 
thropic/f and-raising volunteer efforts. In fact, the Gallup Poll 
(1982) revealed that service volunteers are also likely to lend fi- 
nancial support to organizations. However, it is generally better 
to separate efforts needed for fund raising from other aspects of 
the direct service volunteer management program. (More infor- 
mation on fund raising with volunteers is included in Chapter 4.) 

Scheier (1980) has developed ten dimensions which describe 
the range of experiences which volunteers are seeking. These 
continuums may be useful in planning for the ways in which vol- 
urteers can assist a leisure service organization: 

• continuous . . . occasional 

• as an individual ... as a group 

• direct . . . indirect 

• participating action . . . observation 

• organized, formal . . . informal, unstructured 

• via work ... via gift gMng 

• for others ... for self 

• accept system values . . . address system values 

• from inside the system . . . from outside the system 

• lose money . . . break even 
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It is the responsibility of the leisure services agency to uncover 
how these dimensions might be combined to create useful tasks. 
It is also nwssary to consider the specific desires of the vol- 
unteer. For example, an elementary teacher may wish to volun- 
teer only for two weeks during the sununer with a group of other 
volunteers. The volunteer coordinator must then figure out how 
this jodividual might be acconunodated within the framework of 
the goals of the organization. Sometimes the person responsible 
for working with volunteers can help a person do great things. 
John Gardner (1965) siunmarized it in this way: 

Leaders can conceive and aiticulate goals that lift people out of 
their petty preoccupation, carry them above the conflicts that tear 
a society apart, and imlte them in the pursuit of objectives worthy 
of their best efforts. 

At other times, volunteering for an individual can be seen as sim- 
ply a way to kill time until something better comes along. The 
professional must be aware of all these possibilities in planning 
volunteer programs. 

Many typts of volunteers exist. Some will be conmiitted to 
long-term volunt'onug and are content with a structured pro- 
gram and a specific tiUe. Other people are willing to lend a hand 
when they are asked. The recreation, park, and leisure service 
provider will need to utilize both types. Management procedures 
will vary, depending upon the tasks involved and the people who 
are involved in the volunteer system. Planning should take all of 
this into account. 



Flannlng Summary 



It may be useful to the persons working with volunteers to 
think about pitfalls that might cause problems in the organiza- 
tion that works with volunteers. When volunteer programs do not 
work, it is usually due to one or more of these causes: 

• The needs of the organization simply cannot be met by vol- 
unteers. 
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• The coinmitment to volunteers is not shared by staff. 

• Staff are not involved in planning. 

• Lack of staff training for teamwork. 

• Lack of apparent rewards for staff, resulting in poor sup- 
port for the volunteer program. 

• Failure to think goals tlirough. 

• A need for better Job descriptions and qualifications so 
volunteers are not over- or underqualif ied. 

• Training is insui/'^ient or inappropriate. 

• Recruitment methods are ill-chosen. 

• Staff are not prepared to accept responsibility. 

• Lack of recognition of volunteer contributions. 

The planners of volunteer programs must be prepared for 
possible problems that arise from costs, the time required for 
volunteer coordination, a poor match between person and task, 
wasted talent, overwhelming projects, high turnover and sagging 
support* overlap in services, and obtaining and pajring for liabil- 
ity coverage. Planning may prevent these problems from becom- 
ing major obstacles. Preparation is vital to ensure success. 

Staff in the Institute for Community Service (1973) sug- 
gested several steps that ought to be followed for successful 
planning: 

1. Finish planning before beginning action. 

2. Allow time for the planning process. 

3. Don't skip steps in planning and develop contingency 
plans beforehand "just in case." 

4. Make a timetable or schedule of events and indicate at 
what point volunteers need to be recruited, trained, etc. 

5. Don't feel compelled to involve a large number of vol- 
unteers to be successful— use as many as necessary to 
reach the goals of the organization. 
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6. Expect that the volunteer program will improve with ex- 
perience. 

One last activity which may be useful at the outset is to de- 
velop a volunteer manual listing the policies and procedures of 
the organization. Similar procedure manuals are typically used 
for new full-time staff, and their value has the same extension to 
volunteers. In the AALR survey discussed in Chapter 2, only 30 
percent of the organizations indicated that they used such a man- 
ual. However, the development of a manual, while time consum- 
ing initially, may be a great help in training and supervision in 
the future. The manual might consist of the following parts: in- 
troduction, department philosophy, organizational chart, list of 
genei-al volunteer responsibilities, responsibilities of the orga- 
nization, other vohmteer opportunities, demographic or other 
data about the community or population being served, safety 
procedures, volunteer forms such as application, records, eval- 
uation forms, etc., and any oicher specific information for the or- 
ganization. 

In the initial planning, if one keeps in mind the rights and 
responsibilities of volunteers (see Appendix D), efforts directed 
toward success may be greatly enhanced. Once the planning is 
done, it is time to move on to the actual task analysis, position 
development, and marketing phase of the program. 



MARKETING 



Marketing offers many applications to be considered in working 
with voltmteers and establishing volunteer programs within lei- 
sure service agencies. The challenge lies in how leisure service 
professionals utilize volunteers to reach the goals of the orga- 
nization as well as the goals of the individual volunteers. This 
relates to the transition of potential volunteers to active volun- 
teers. Recruiting is dom only after all planning has been com- 
pleted. Recruiting is only one step in the entire marketing system. 
Recruitment and marketing, as aspects of the total volunteer 
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management system, arc more than m jrely conveying the mes- 
sage that volunteers are needed. 

Fifty-three percent of the respondents in the AALR survey 
discussed in Chapter 2 agreed that their organization did a good 
Job recruiting volunteers. Less than 30 percent said that there 
were clear policies about recruiting, assigning, and evaluating 
volunteers, but over 50 percent indicated that written job (posi- 
tion) descriptions were used. 

Marketing is what leisure service professionals use to get po- 
tential volunteers to offer their energy, resources, and time 
(Vineyard, 1984). Marketing is superior to ''digging up" volun- 
teers indiscriminately or waiting for them to calL Experts sug- 
gest that the aim of marketing is to m«ike selling superfluous by 
knowing and understanding the custoner so well that the prod- 
uct or service fits the customer so well that it sells itself. Ideally, 
marketing should result in a customer who is ready to buy. 

The marketing mix refers to the four Ps: product, place, 
pricing, and promotion. As a result of careful planning, the prod- 
uct and the place where services are to be delivered should be 
fairly well known. The pricing will involve the convincing of vol- 
unteers (recruitment) that they will receive benefits from their 
experience. The promotion will be the identification of possible 
volunteers and the actual advertising of the ''product"— the vol- 
unteer experience. 



Recruitment 



According to the Gallup Poll (1985), 10 percent of the vol- 
unteers in this country are involved in some kind of recreation 
volunteering. This is likely to continue in the future. Recreation 
is an area perceived quite positively as a source of volunteer en- 
j03rment. In the AALR study, almost 50 percent of the respon- 
dents in recreation, park, and leisure service agencies indicated 
that they saw volunteering as a leisure experience and consid- 
ered it almost like another program offering. Thus, volunteering 
in recreation activities appeals to an established market that has 
the potential for continued growth. 

Fveryone is a potential volunteer. Sometimes volunteer co- 
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ordinators think there are not enough volunteers; however, many 
potential volimteers exist who are just waiting to ?>e recruited. 
Scheier (1978) suggested that ••recruiting volunteers is not like 
finding water in the desert; iVs more like controlling Niagara 
Falls." People are not volunteering any less than they used to, 
but the number of organizations competing for volunteers has 
grown dramatically in recent years. Many people think it is more 
difficult to recruit these days, largely because the "typical" vol- 
unteers (i.e.. housewives) are not as prevalent as they were. This 
is not necessarily true, since more working people (including 
women) arc now volunteering (GaUup, 1982). Moreover, the lack 
of ••traditional*' volunteers has simply opened the way for other 
groups to be considered. These will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

Few easy answers to marketing volunteer programs exist; 
there are no ••quick fix" solutions. There is no easy alternative 
to an active, ongoing recruitment plan. Further, recruitment 
can't be isolated from the rest of basic management (Vineyard, 
1984). The success of volunteer recruitment depends on having 
something worthwhile for volunteers to do, identifying sources 
of volunteers, and getting the message across by asking for help 
(Ellis. 1985). Recruitment is a form of public relations and must 
reflect the philosophy and character of the leisure service agency. 
According to Selvidge (1978), five basic steps are necessary in 
marketing volimteer programs: 

1. Know the product (the volunteer experience and the or- 
ganization's goals) and have an image of what is needed. 

2 . Assess the needs based on the organization's mission and 
goals and the particular objectives of a program, and de- 
velop formal or informal position descriptions. 

3. Target the audience who may be potential volunteers. 

4. Choose a medium or a variety of media for "getting 
the word out." 

5. Sell. 

The priKiuct that is to be "sold" should have been specifi- 
cally addressed in the initial planning discussion. The possible 
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roles and tasks for volunteers must then be defined. Can the role 
be carried out by a volunteer? Is it feasible to train volunteers to 
do certain tasks? Is it a position that will be interesting and chal- 
lenging to a volunteer? Will the agency support a volunteer in 
that role? 

One method that may be useful in analyzing the tjrpes of vol- 
imteers needed could follow the format shown in Appendix B. 
This worksheet is useful for determining the tasks to be done, 
the number of volunteers needed, the frequency of participation, 
the importance of the position, and the expertise required. This 
assessment of needs should lead to the development of position 
(job) descriptions for volunteers. 



Position Descriptions 



Not all volunteers need formal position descriptions, but all 
volunteers do need direction about what it is they need to do. Po- 
sition descriptions should be available for all volunteer endeav* 
ors to indicate that planning has occurred within the voltmteer 
program. For some types of tasks, the position description will 
be extremely helpful in identifying \irhat is expected of the vol- 
unteer. The position description is an explicit statement of what 
is involved in the volunteer's role. Recruitment, screening, train- 
ing, supervising, future planning, and evaluation are based on 
position descriptions. The position descriptions shQjLild be spe- 
cific enough to describe the tasks that need to be done— the more 
responsible volunteer positions may need less detail, but they 
need no less specified direction. Position descriptions should not 
be too confusing* but they should be explicit. They should con- 
tain concrete, easily understood explanations and must reflect 
the priorities of the tasks that need to be accomplished. Position 
descriptions are not rules and regulations, but guidelines. They 
should be flexible enough to be changed as needed. New position 
descriptions should be incorporated as they are developed within 
the leisure service organization. 

A position description should consist of several compo- 
nents: title, purpose of the position, supervision to be received. 
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time commitment required (both amount of hours and the length 
of service), qualifications needed, training to be provided, and 
duties and tasks. Additionally, information might be included 
about working conditions, expected length of the assignment, and 
available ancillary experiences. The skills identified or needed 
may be specialized, technical, practical, human relations, or 
management/consultative skills. The description should include 
specific words that describe duties such as accept, administer, 
advise, develop, formulate, guide, interpret, implement, prepare, 
review, recommend, recognize, and so on. Appendix F-1 gives an 
example of a worksheet for a position description which might 
be used. Appendix P-2 shows an actual position description as it 
might appear. Based on the position description, one would then 
move on to targeting the audiences to be recruited. 



Target Markets 



As was discussed earlier, there are many ways that individ- 
uals can volunteer. Efforts will be most fruitful if targeted toward 
particular groups. A relationship and a congruency between type 
of person and the position description should be identified. Peo- 
ple need to be recognized as diverse and **triangles treated as tri- 
angles and octagons treated as octagons** (Minnesota Office of 
Volunteer Services, 1984). It is also true today that volunteers 
are becoming more sophisticated. People are coming to volunteer 
jobs with specific interests and needs in mind. 

The ••traditional" volunteer of the past has been women who 
were young to middle-aged and educated. Everyone, however, is 
a potential volunteer, and professionals in leisure service agen- 
cies will need to target specific groups for specific activities. The 
image of volunteering as something everyone can do should be 
kept ever present in the minds of both staff and potential vol- 
unteers. As indicated before, the structures for volunteering 
ranging from formal, once-a-week tasks to informal, single-event 
activities must be kept in mind. The underutilization of certain 
groups must be a concern for recreation providers, '^l^cse under- 
utilized groups might include: 
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1. Older persons who tend to volunteer in small numbers, 
but who offer a great potential. Retirees and etrly re- 
tirees may be very anxious to volunteer. Voluntv^ring 
might also be included as an aspect of pre-retiremc?t 
counseling. 

2. Former participants in programs who generally have 
some commitment to what a particular program or spe- 
cial event has meant to them. 

3. Non-Joiners who will have to be specifically asked rather 
than expected to knock on your door. 

4. Men who are becoming more evident in volunteering so 
that today volunteering has begun to lose its sexist con- 
notation. 

5. People of all races and income groups who participate 
in leisure and recreation. Too often we tend to recruit 
others Just like ourselves. It is essential not to overlook 
people of other races and income levels as potential vol- 
unteers. 

6. Persons who lack formal education have not tended to 
volunteer in the past, but they should not be over- 
looked. 

7. The unemployed, for whom volunteering can be a way 
to gain new skills as well as to fill extra time. 

8. Young people, students, and members of youth groups 
who can contribute a great deal. Do not discount young 
volunteers, particularly if they can be matched with 
caring adults. 

9. Persons with disabilities who may have just the right 
talents for certain volunteer activities. 

10. Institutionalized persons and people who are under- 
going life changes (e.g., divorce, death of spouse) and 
who can find volunteering a helpful and healing en- 
deavor. 

11. Shift workers, weekenders, and those with odd or open 
schedules who frequentiy have time when others are 
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working. Possibilities may exist for those on flex-time 
or those doing job sharing. Better outreach and target 
marketing is needed to reach these '*non-traditional" 
people. 

12. Families, as groups, where volimteering can be a great 
family activity as well as a way to get volimteer power. 
Mothers and/or fathers can have an opportunity to bring 
their children along, or day care can be provided for 
small children while the parent volimteers. One possi- 
bility is to provide chfld care volunteers in order to get 
other volunteers to assist with certain programs. 

13. Self-help groups which can be sources of volunteers for 
any number of activities. The whole area of group vol- 
imteering, no matter what kind of group (civic organi- 
zation, hobby club, etc.), may be a very valuable source 
of volunteers. Individuals may be recruited from these 
groups, or the groups can be asked to taKC on volunteer 
assignments as a group. Youth groups are one possibil- 
ity, as are religious groups and social action groups. Lo- 
cal volunteer groups are in a buyer's market— there are 
so many possibilities which exist for them. 

14. Working people who should not be ignored According 
to Ellis (1985), every study and poll of the last 20 years 
has shown that volunteers are likely to be working for 
pay in addition to volunteering. 

15. Corporate volunteers who appear to be a major wave of 
the future. The mechanics of how these corporate pro- 
grams work varies from company to company. The 
overall goal is to help the community. This includes in- 
dividuals within corporations who receive release time 
to volunteer, or it may mean actual donations from cor- 
porations for direct expenses. These corporate relation- 
ships should be carefully nurtured. Further details 
about corporate volunteering will be discussed in the 
last chapter. 

Once target groups have been identified, the choices of ad- 
vertising media and promotion can be developed. 
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Promotion 



The purpose of marketing is to bring together people who 
want a significant experience as volunteers and the agencies who 
need the volunteers. The specific recruitment of volunteers takes 
time. Staff in an agency generally will need to allow at least three 
months to promote any recntitment plan for a particular pro- 
gram or special event— time to get the information out, to enable 
sources to pass it on, and to have it read, assimilated, and then 
acted upon (Institute for Community Service, 1973). Staff in the 
leisure service organization will need to decide whether to recruit 
program by program, to do a major recruitment effort once a year 
or seasonally, or to do both. In general, the fall and winter months 
are the best months for promoting and recruiting. Only about 
2-5 percent of the people respond to a general recruitment ap- 
peal, so an agency's promotion will need to reach at least 95 per- 
cent more people than it actually needs for the voltmteer 
positions (Institute for Community Service, 1973). It must be 
kept in mind that actual person-to-person contact will yield more 
volunteers than the most well-organized, flashy mass-promo- 
tional effort. 

Recreation, park, and leisure se.*vices professionals will need 
to determine what resources exist in the community to help in 
reaching the targeted volunteers. While specific groups may be 
targeted, all community groups should know that they are needed 
and wanted. Community organizations, bulletin boards, and 
newsletters can be used for general annotmcements of the need 
for volunteers. Additionally, it may be useful to develop a work- 
sheet which would identify how particular community groups 
might be helpful to you. This would include a listing of the type 
of organization, the contact person, why the members might be 
interested in helping, the positions required, meeting times, and 
other pertinent information. A sample worksheet is given in Ap- 
pendix G. 

As a volunteer coordinator, remember that it is usually bet- 
ter to actually ask someone to help than to expect high caliber 
volunteers simply to show up. People most often volunteer be- 
cause they are asked. Experience has shown that less than 5 per- 
cent of the volunteers walk into an office and offer to help 
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(Institute for Commanity Service, 1973). The best recruiting fre- 
quently occurs informally by satisfied volunteers— they tell their 
friends or invite them along to participate. Certain people can be- 
come contacts for recruiting persons they know or work with. 

The mediiun that is used for promotion and recruitment 
must appeal to people's motivations. As mentioned earlier, per- 
sonal contact is the best way to get volunteers, whether it is done 
by the recreation staff person or by another volunteer. It might 
be best to think, **How would I like to be approached about being 
a volunteer?" 

A number of agencies have been successful in using recruit- 
ment teams. These teams can work in a number of ways. A com- 
mittee is generally formed which analyzes the tasks needed, 
develops materials, sets time lines, assigns territories or jobs, 
advertises, monitors, and plans. Informants might also be use- 
ful. Informants tell where potential volunteers are and might in- 
clude mail carriers, bartenders, police officers, adult educators, 
clergy, bus drivers, and other such groups. 

A recruitment drive might be used as a broad based publicity 
tactic. This involves getting other groups involved, and provides 
a focus for a volunteer marketing campaign. The drive might be 
organized by a committee of volunteers or by agency staff. Trig- 
ger events can be developed to highlight the need for volunteers. 
These events occur in the hopes that if a person hears aboct 
something enough and is triggered to think about it, he or she 
will eventually volunteer (Chambre, 1982). An example would be 
to focus major efforts on a group intensely for a week, including 
all forms of media— flyers, posters, meetings, public service an- 
nouncements—so that individuals will hear about an opportu- 
nity several times. 

A good volunteer recruitment brochure can be very helpful. 
A sample layout for one is included in Appendix H. The bro- 
chure should include a description of what the position or posi- 
tions involve(s), training and su^pervision needed, necessary 
requirements and qualifications, and list of dates and deadlines. 
The brochure must provide adequate information about the tasks 
and positions because it is a part of the initial screening process. 
One brochure could be prepared for a particular position, and an- 
other, more broad-based brochure outlining the agency s variety 
of volunteer opportunities could also be developed. 
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Posters placed strategically in banks, movie theaters, ele- 
vators, laundromats, supermarkets, waiting rooms, the comer 
bar, drug stores, elevators, libraries, gas stations, an^ estau- 
rants can be effectively utilized to recruit volunteers. Billboards 
are another possibility. 

Cable TV and other mass media are now used more fre- 
quently for recruiting volw .eers. The leisure service agency 
might run ads on a local cable channel or in the local newspaper 
giving a ''wish list" of projects the agency would like to have 
done, or the kinds of equipment it needs. This wish list might 
Include such projects as cleaning up parks or performing partic- 
ular office tasks. Public service announcements on radio or tele- 
vision might also be beneficial. 

Another way to promote volimteerism is to have a meeting 
or an open house. Although this can be useful sometimes, it is 
generally better if the professional makes a tlirect appeal t( peo- 
ple at meetings of specific groups like church groups, civic clubs, 
and other community organizations. The leisure service staff 
member can ask for 5-25 minutes to uescrib<; the kinds of pro- 
grams being done, the help that is needed, and how people can 
get Involved The leisure service staff member can recruit indi- 
Wdaals for a project or try to enlist the help of the entire orga- 
nization. 

News releases can be useful in targeting particular groups. 
However, a more successful approach is to try to get a special 
interest story about a particular volunteer or a unique program 
offered by tlie organization that utilizes volunteers. Human in- 
terest stories have far greater appeal to the public, and the news- 
paper is more likely to print them rather than a general 
announcement. 

Additional places where one can go to recruit volunteers are 
colleges and universities, labor unions, government agencies, 
businesses, and community agencies. Sometimes joint projects 
can be identified that benefit the leisure service agency as well 
as the community or government agency. For example, promo- 
tional efforts can be coordinated with the Welcome Wagon rep- 
resentatives or with Parent Teacher Organizations, Bumper 
stickers, pencils, and other handouts are a good way to call at- 
tention to your organization and its need for volunteers. 

The use of videos, slides, direct mail, telethons, and volun- 
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teer fairs are also effective ways to find volunteers. Church bul- 
letins are another. If the community has a Voluntary Action 
Center, the Center can be very useful in publicizing the volunteer 
needs of the leisure service organizaUon. and may even be willing 
to help by screening volunteers. 

No single medium will work with aU targeted groups for aU 
projects. The leisure service provider needs to choose those that 
fit the budget and that are most likely to get results. SeUinfi is 
the next critical step. 



Selling and Getting People to Sign Up 

The final step in the marketing procedure related to volun- 
teers is to seU them on the idea. This involves getUng them to 
sign on the dotted line." Once the promotional techniques elicit 
ail inquiry, it is important to respond immediately. The steps in- 
clude preparing, approaching, presenting the material, and clos- 
ing the deal (Robins. 1982). It is important to be honest and not 
to overseu. Stress the idea that something good will happen to 
ttie person when a mutuaUy agreeable assignment is negotiated. 
Some practical considerations include: 

• Sell personally; do not wait until the last minute to get the 
volunteer's commitment. 

• Make sure the volunteer knows about the organization. 

• Tell the volunteer why you are involved. 

• Share the position description as formally or as informally 
as it is written. ' 

• Emphasize how and why the person is needed. 

• Show how the volunteer will be assisted with training and 
supervision. * 

• TeU what qualifications are being sought. 

• Do not minimize the task to be done unless it really is a 
minimal task. 
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• Ask the person to apply. 

• Explain the procedure for how decisions will be made and 
what future communication to expect. 

Volunteer coordinators are most successful at getting peo- 
ple to say yes by telling them what is expected, breaking a large 
Job into smaller pieces, being specific rather than general, asking 
for a definite short-term commitment, being complimentary and 
not apologetic, being friendly and sincere, having a specific pur- 
pose in mind, offering a challenge, and making the task achiev- 
able. The seller must be persistent yet patient. The ultimate goal 
is to get the potential volunteer to apply for the position. 

The application enables the agency to acquire information 
about the volunteer's particular experience and skills. A sample 
volunteer application is given in Appendix I. In some cases a for- 
mal interview should be held before placement. In other cases the 
application is sufficient to ensure that the volunteer's needs and 
abilities match the agency's needs and goals. 

A final note about marketing concerns retention of the vol- 
unteer workforce. Retaining volunteers is the most cost-effective 
way to build a program (Acker, 1983). The use of appropriate 
training, good communication and supervision, and meaningful 
recognition are the best ways to keep volunteers. Almost three- 
fourths of the respondents in the AALR survey indicated that 
they were able to retain volunteers year after year. Most social 
service agencies, however, do not do a very good job of trying to 
maintain volunteers (Watts & Edwards, 1983). 

The more volunteers are retained and given additional re- 
sponsibilities in the agency, the less new marketing that needs 
to be done. Eighty percent of the staff in the agencic^s involved 
in the AALR study stated that they provided opportunities for 
experienced volunteers to assume greater responsibilities. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that new volunteers are contin- 
ually needed, and retention can become detrimental if volunteers 
are not given new challenges and opportunities to grow. Helping 
volunteers to move on to new experiences within the agency or 
outside of the agency will enhance both the contributions they 
make and their feeling of accomplishment. 

Park, recreation, and leisure services staff must continually 
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keep in mind the barriers which prevent people from volunteer- 
ing. There might be personal barriers such as lack of transpor- 
tation, physical disabilities, conflicting work schedules, or lack 
of child care, or institutional barriers such as parking problems, 
lack of training materials, inconvenient time schedules, or lack 
of information. Staff in leisure service agencies should address 
the institutional barriers directly and try to create solutions to 
the personal barriers. Any barriers which exist should be ad- 
dressed as a part of the ongoing marketing program. Staff should 
promote the benefits of volunteering and be **user-oriented** 
(Vineyard, 1984) in all their marketing activities. 



PLACEMENT AND TRAINING 



Placement and training is the third major dimension of volunteer 
management. This includes the aspects of interviewing, place- 
ment, and training in the form of job orientation, on-the-job 
training, and continuing education. Interviewing and placement 
are phases of marketing as well as initial processes in training 
volunteers. 

About one-third of the agencies responding to the AALR sur- 
vey indicated that all volunteers sign written contracts, and al- 
most half irdicated that they used inservice training on a regular 
basis in working with volunteers. 

If marketing and promotional techniques have been suc- 
cessful, potential volunteers are interested in the organization 
and a specific volunteer opportunity within it. and have filled out 
an application. Interviewing is the next step. 



Interviewing 



A formal interview, especially for a long-term volunteer po- 
sition, helps ensure a proper match between the volunteer's abil- 
ities and the agency's needs. There is a danger in working with 
volunteers that they will perceive their work as a waste of time, 
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that their skills will not be used properly, or that jobs will not be 
suited to their talents. It is also possible that, in a volunteer co- 
ordinator's enthusiasm about ''selling** the volunteer position, 
the entire truth has not been told. The purpose of the interview 
is a final opportunity for both the volunteer and the agency to 
decide if the union will work. Ideally, both arrive at the same con- 
clusion after the interview. 

Interviewers must have positive attitudes about themselves, 
the organization, and the value of volunteers. They must be open, 
sensitive, and honest. Interviewing is a complex and challenging 
skill. Individual interviews are the ideal, but it is possible to do 
them as group. The interviewer must ask appropriate questions 
and listen actively. The interview should be conducted in a 
professional manner, with a set appointment and within a spec- 
ified time frame. No promises should be made that cannot be car- 
ried out. The interview is often the first step in orienting the 
volunteer to the leisure service organization. The interviewee is 
''checking out** the professional and the agency just as the in- 
terviewer is "checking out** the potential volunteer. 

The three major goals of an interview are to establish a 
friendly relationship, to secure information from the prospective 
volunteer, and to disseminate information about the position and 
the agency. One of the purposes of the interview is to determine 
the needs of the volimteer. Often the volunteer does not know 
exactly what he or she needs or desires. The interview helps to 
identify specific interests and to discover or clarify the skills and 
potential of the individual. The interview should bring together 
the requirements of the position and the qualities and goals of 
the applicant. 

The volunteer*s needs can be determined in the interview by 
covering such topics as: 

• What do you want to gain? 

• What did you like best about your last volunteer position? 

• What did you like least about it? 

• How did you hear about this position? 

• What kind of people do you most like to work with? 
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• What gives you the greatest satisfaction in life? 

♦ Why did you choose to come here? 

♦ What do you do for leisure? 

• Describe your work habits. 
« What makes you angry? 

• Tell me about your family. 

♦ Are you more of a task-oriented person who relishes get- 
ting a job done, or are you more the people-oriented tjrpe? 

It is essential in ending an interview that the person knows 
exactly what will occur next. The interviewee needs to know on 
what date they will hear if they have been chosen, on what 
date they will begin, specific dates for orientation or traini ng, and 
any other information that is critical to the position. 



Placing Volunteers 



With the use of position descriptions and target marketing, 
matching volunteers to appropriate tasks is simplified because 
volunteers can be specific about what they want and need. It is 
still necessary, however, to ensure proper placement. It is better 
to have a position Just a little bit more challenging than the skills 
of the volunteer so as to hold the person's interest than it is to 
have the position be too easy and therefore become boring. Ap- 
pendix J illustrates pictorially the need for challenge. 

When evaluating a volunteer for placement, it is best to con- 
sider availability and flexibUity, source of interest, attitude 
toward the clientele, seir concept and personality, growth poten- 
tial, and the overall subjective evaluation of the interviewer (In- 
stitute for Community Service, 1973). If compatible placements 
are made in the beginning, problems are less likely to occur later 
on. 

The agency's expectations for the volunteer should be made 
clear; likewise, what the agency will provide must be stated in 
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unambiguous terms. If one position does not work for a volun- 
teer, he or she should be encouraged to tiy another assignment 
or another agency. A volunteer agreement form such as the one 
shown in Appendix K can be a useful tool to use along with the 
position description. The agreement should stipulate clearly the 
duties and manner of accomplishing the volunteer assignment 
and the assistance that will be received from the agency. 

Once the interviewing and placement are completed, the vol- 
unteer should be notified that he or she is accepted. It is pref- 
erable to notify the person in writing so that information cai; be 
Included about the training program that will follow. 



Training and Orientation 



Volunteers do not come to most programs ''ready made." 
Training is necessary to enable the volunteer to learn about the 
role, agency, and clientele in more detail. Training should also 
offer an opporttmity for personal growth and a chance to identify 
and discuss specific questions. The purpose of training is to ex- 
tend horizons, encourage competency, build confidence, and 
share in new discoveries. Training is not only desirable but nec- 
essary for most volunteer positions in park« recreation* and lei- 
sure service agencies. Not only can skill development, knowledge, 
and agency or client information be given in training, but it also 
can lead to better working relationships with the paid staff. 

It is difficult to train by mail, although it may be adequate 
for some simple tasks. One-on-one training is best. 

Generally, training consists of three dimensions: (a) orien- 
tation, which can be done when a volunteer first begins work or 
prior to the initial starting date and involves providing an over- 
view and introduction to the agency as well as to the specific job; 
(b) on-the-job training, where a volunteer learns specifically what 
he or she is to do and is given supervision so that major problems 
are avoided; and (c) continuing education, where specific topics, 
workshops, or meetings are presented for general knowledge, 
skill development, and personal growth during the person's ten- 
ure as a volunteer. 

Many techniques exist for training. In some cases, training 
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can be done in coi^iinction with other agencies. In parks and rec- 
reation, for example, board and commission members are some- 
times trained along with those from other cities in regional or 
state-sponsored meetings. Most of the time, however, training is 
the responsibility of the leisure services agency staff. 

Trainers (agency staff) must believe in the value of volun- 
teers, have an understanding of group processes, and know how 
the agency and its personnel function. The purpose of the train- 
ing session should be clearly stated as to whether ii is educa- 
tional, for information dissemination, for decision-making and 
planning, or geared toward team development. The methods cho- 
sen will vary depending upon the purpose of the training. The 
trainer should consider whether he or she is the best person to 
do the training, if the training is congruent with the goals of the 
organization, if the training promotes participation by the vol- 
unteers, and how best to accomplish the agency's goals. 

A good learning experience will result from openness, mu- 
tual trust, mutual respect, mutual concern, challenge, and ex- 
citement. Since most volunteers are adults who are voluntary 
learners, they will reject learning experiences if they are not sat- 
isfied by tiem (Knowles, 1970). 

Learning can be divided into at least two types, pedagogical 
or child-centered, and andragogical or adult-oriented. The impli- 
cations for training adults based on principles of andragogy in- 
clude: 

• Recognize and use varied life experiences. 

• Structure the training around the volunteer's needs. 

• Develop learning experiences related to the problems and 
concerns of the volunteer and make them timely. 

• Help the volunteer to be self-directed. 

• Plan for the productive involvement of the volunteer. 

• Provide a framework for the volunteer to be ready and 
anxious to learn. 

• Foster equality and mutuality. 

• Make the trainer and trainee equally responsible for the 
outcomes. 
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The trainer should create and maintain a learning environ- 
ment focusing on the goals at hand, present information as 
^ needed, process information and pull from all volunteers' per- 
spectives, direct and monitor the activities, and manage the in- 
dividual participation (Schindler & Chastain, 1980). 

The trainer(s) should be chosen wisely, staff in the agency 
should be involved, both humor and seriousness should be used, 
and a relaxed atmosphere should be facilitated. It is often helpful 
to use handouts, personal experiences, socializing opportunities, 
group participation, time for practice, modeling behavior, and re- 
spect for individual styles (Schwartz, 1982). 

In a nutshell, training consists of establishing a learning cli- 
mate; achievfTi^ goal agreement; conducting the learning activi- 
ties using appropriate formats, methods and techniques; and 
eval^iating the training experiences. The focus of training will de- 
pend upon the particular volunteer position descriptions. Cog- 
nitive training might be useful, wherein knowledge and 
understanding are the aim. Affective training involves looking at 
values, attitudes, and beliefs. Skill training consists of develop- 
ing or perfecting the specific techniques called for by the position 
description. 

The timing and setting for the training can affect its out- 
come. Training should be conducted as needed, such as monthly, 
or semiannually. The setting is very important. If the meeting 
can be held at the leisure service agency's offices, it often helps 
make volunteers feel a part of the entire office staff. The use of 
moveable chairs is most effective for the t3rpes of training done 
with voltmteers. The time of day, day of week, time of year, length 
of session, and frequency of sessions must be carefully consid- 
ered to ensure they meet the needs of the people who volunteer. 
The meeting should be as convenient as possible and not too 
long— no more than 2-3 hours. A list of additional considera- 
tions when choosing a training setting is given in Appendix L. 
Jorgensen (1980) proposes the following 14-step method for 
training volunteers: 

1. List the tasks you want the volunteer to perform. 

2. List the specific knowledge the volunteer must have. 

3. Develop specific learning objectives. 
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4. List the content to be taught. 

5. List the teaching methods possible. 

6. Select the best teaching method. 

7. Estimate the time needed to do the training. 

8. Decide what to do in orientation. 

9. Decide what to do in inservice training. 

10. Develop the training program format. 

11. Determine the training materials required. 

12. Identify the personnel to use. 

13. State how you intend to evaluate. 

14. Do the training, amend, and try again. 

If the training session is long, vary the methods used. The 
methods selected should maximize the abilities of the trainer and 
should keep the volunteers involved. Create iniUal enthusiasm 
for the training. Use an outline; be seen and heard; talk in simple 
words and avoid agency jargon; teU, show, repeat, and encourage 
learning by doing; move with confidence; use humor. Remember 
that both staff and volunteers are teachers and learners at any 
given time. 

A variety of specific methods can be chosen for the volun- 
teer training. These include lectures, slides, debates, guest 
speakers, videotapes, audiotapes, packaged programs, demon- 
strations, readings, brainstorming, field trips, listening teams, 
experience sharing, buzz groups, problem solving, panel discus- 
sions, negoUaUons, reporting out, guided discussions, role play- 
ing, case studies, critical incident processes, socio-dramas, and 
in-basket exercises. The possibilities are numerous. Don't over- 
look the fact that other volunteers might serve as trainers and 
share their various skills with new volunteers. 

OrientaUon and continuing education training which is done 
properly has a multiplier effect and will spread throughout the 
group. The greatest reward of training is the opportunity to see 
people grow and develop. 

Training should always be evaluated to see if it was useful 
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and to determine whether things ought to be done differently next 
time. Evaluation can be done by giving volunteers a question- 
naire at the end of their time with the organization or by going 
through a checklist such as the one in Appendix M. 

One final word about training involves other staff in the 
agency. Staff should be an integral part of the training. Involve- 
ment will help them feel a part of the process and will also give 
volunteers a chance to get to know the staff better. The staff also 
must be well informed and motivated so they can effectively work 
with volunteers. It has been said that the best way to learn i3 to 
teach— while doing training, staff also are being trained. As with 
any other part of the volunteer program, if training is to be ef- 
fective, it must be a team effort, and all staff who have contact 
with volunteers ought to be involved. 



SUPERVISION AND MOTIVATION 



If volunteers are well trained, supervision will be much easier. 
The purpose of supervision is not to constrain the volunteer, but 
to provide guidance, encouragement, support, and sometimes ad- 
ditional on-the-job training. Supervision is the process through 
which the volunteer is given guidance whicn will enable him or 
her to perform assigned tasks more efficiently and effectively. 
Supervision should help the volunteer to maintain interest and 
enthusiasm for the job. The emphasis on supervision should be 
on developing a strong working relationship with volunteers. The 
failure of most volunteer programs is usually due to poor super- 
vision. Walt Disney described supervision best when he defined 
management as "getting work done by developing people, while 
having fun*' (Kennedy, 1985). The leisure service provider su- 
pervising volunteers is managing a "talent bank*'— what could be 
more exciting? 

Several components are involved in volunteer supervision. 
These include general supervision, communication, motivation, 
record keeping, and disengagement. Each of these will be dis- 
cussed as they apply to volunteer management. 

Over half of the recreation, park, and leisure services profes- 
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sionals who responded to the AALR survey discussed in Chapter 
2 agreed that the volunteers in their agencies received feedback 
concerning how they were doing. SUghUy more than half indi- 
cated that it was easy to motivate volunteers to do their tasks. 
Less than half of the respondents indicated that they kept formal 
records on all volunteers and that the agencies kept annual rec- 
ords concerning the amount of hours vol eered and the doUar 
amount that time represented. These results indicate that atten- 
tion is being given to volunteers by some leisure service agencies, 
but there is a need for more efforts in supervising and record 
keeping. 



General Supervision 



Effective supervision is expected by volunteers. If a great 
deal is expected from voltm^eers, they will usually live up to it. 
A leisure services professional should not lower standards just 
because the people involved are volunteers and less is expected 
from them than from paid staff. 

Supervising volunteers takes time. Volunteers are not "free 
help"— they require expenditure of time and energy for effective 
supervision. If supervision takes more time than the payoff in 
results, then perhaps the agency shoidd reconsider volunteer re- 
cruitment or align volunteers' tasks with a supervisory style 
which is reasonable from the agency's perspective, in most cases, 
however, volunteers are more than worth the time it takes for 
planning, marketing, training, and supervision. 

Today's enlightened supervision or management is just as 
concerned with the strengths of the volunteer as with any other 
aspect. The focus in this type of supervision is on positive feed- 
back, reassurance, and reinforcing the volunteer on what is being 
done properly rather than pointing out wefiknesses. A focus on 
continuous innovation, renewal, and rebirth is necessary in su- 
pervising volunteers. A fine Une exists between too much super- 
vision and too litUe. The climate of the organization must be one 
that fosters trust and caring, and commitment and hard work are 
necessary for the program to be effective. In addition, the lines 
of authority must be defined so that accountability is possible. 
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In general, supervision involves helping people understand 
what is expected of them» guiding them in doing their work, rec- 
ognizing good work, providing constructive criticism when nec- 
essary, helping them accept greater responsibility, encouraging 
them to improve themselves, and providing a safe and healthful 
environment. Supervision should be sc jduled regularly, should 
pertain to the volunteer assignment, and should not differ from 
other supervision. Supervision should be planned and carried out 
early in the volunteer's assignment. Management by persuasion 
rather than coercion is essential (Wilson, 1984). Participatory 
leadership is the key. 

It takes interdisciplinary skills to be an effective volunteer 
supervisor. In fact, some college curricula are now preparing 
professional volunteer managers who possess the needed skills. 
To be an effective supervisor of volunteers, one must be able to 
deal with and lead people, possess problem-solving skills, be able 
to delegate responsibility and manage by exception, and be able 
to manage time. The volunteer supervisor must know what is ex- 
pected of volunteers, keep adequate records, provide meaningful 
and challenging tasks which accomplish goals, find ways to 
quantify nonfinancial contributions, ensure an institutional 
commitment that makes voltmteer assignments work, commu- 
nicate with volunteers often and honestly, and provide meaning- 
ful recognition (Gibson, 1986). 

Communication 



A major part of supervision is communication. Feedback 
must be systematically given. Volunteers need to be heard. A par- 
ticipatory style of communication is most effective when it al- 
lows give and take in talking. One of the major reasons why 
people leave volunteer positions is because of poor communica- 
tion (Proudfoot, 1978). The biggest problem between staff and 
volunteers is frequently the lack of communication. Communi- 
cation must take time, must be continuous, and must be sensi- 
tive. The volunteer's time must be respected, since volunteers 
often are very busy. Many times it is useful to treat the vo^imteer 
as you would a co-worker. 
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Communication can occur in the form of individual confer- 
ences, group conferences, and telephone contact. The key is that 
it must be constant and must reflect the needs of the volunteer. 
Some conununication can be handled effectively by mail, written 
notices, or newsletters. However, a leisure service staff member 
cannot rely on written communication as the sole means of pro- 
viding commimication. 



Motivating tlie Volunteer 



Volunteer motivation ought to be a duty assumed by the vol- 
unteer supervisor and all other leisure services staff. Three 
points occur when volunteer motivation is paramount: (a) at the 
outset phase, when a potential volunteer decides to volunteer and 
begins the assignment; (b) during the stability phase, when the 
volunteer must maintain enthusiasm for the position; and (c) at 
the drop-off phase, when the volunteer wants to quit or to move 
on to something else. 

Motivation is like the two blades of a scissors— one blade is 
the individual and the other is the organization, and motivation 
involves the coming together of the two (WUson, 1976). Motiva- 
tion is the process of meshing individual goals with group objec- 
tives. 

A number of motivational forces are occuring in volunteers. 
Some of these forces say yes and others say no. There are inter- 
nal forces, interpersonal and group member forces, and situa- 
tional forces (Schindler-Rainman & Lippitt, 197 1). Most volunteer 
activity is a result of mtiltiple causation, with altruism as a very 
minor factor (Gidron, 1983). Many people are interested in the 
self-actualizing possibilities of volimteering as opposed to "re- 
payment of debt.** People are oriented toward their own learning, 
growth, and excitement. People are conscious of an inner orien- 
tation. They come not necessarily with overflowing altruistic mo- 
tives, but a need for self-growth, work experience, self-esteem, 
enjoyment, relationships with others, contributing to goals, and 
affiliation (Briggs, 1982). Supervisors working with volunteers 
need to spend time finding out which forces are driving the in- 
dividual volunteer, and then help volunteers to meet those needs 
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within the context of the organization's goals. If the volunteer's 
agenda matches what is possible within a volunteer position, the 
experieo t is likely to be mutually satisfying. 

In his 1982 study, Briggs found that most volunteers were 
satisfied with their jobs (and thus motivated to continue) if they 
were doing things that made them feel good about themselves, if 
the staff members were friendly, if they got respect from staff, 
and if they were recognized for doing their jobs well. The super- 
visor must minimize the amount of compromise between what 
volunteers consider most important and the satisfactions they 
receive. For example, some aspects of a particular volunteer po- 
sition may not be the most fun, but a supervisor can help em- 
phasize how important those tasks are to the organization and 
thus help the volunteer find some satisfaction in doing them. 

Many persons have developed theories about motivation, 
primarily in the workplace. These theories can be applied to the 
supervision of volunteers. Most emphasize the need to try to 
match volunteer needs with organizational needs and then pro- 
vide a way to recognize volunteers for their efforts. Volunteers 
may be additionally motivated by job enrichment and job en- 
largement, particularly the volunteer who has reached a plateau 
and is ready to assume a larger, expanded role. To be adequately 
motivated at all phases, a volunteer needs a job where self- 
expression is possible (Gidron, 1983). 

In summary, to best motivate volunteers and to keep them 
motivated, Kennedy (1985) suggests that volunteer supervisors 
provide volunteers with a big picture of what the agency is trying 
to accomplish and let them see how their tasks fit into that pic- 
ture, help them to find self-esteem in their work, empathize 
rather than sympathize, provide legitimate training, provide rec- 
ognition, and set an example. 



Recordkeeping 



Recordkeeping is another critical role of the volunteer su- 
pervisor. Records can tell about a volunteer*s protile, can be a 
planning tool for training, and can help to determine how to plan 
the volunteer program in general. Recordkeeping is often one of 
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the weakest aspects of a volunteer organization. What a super- 
visor chooses to record shows what is worth noting about what 
the volunteer docs (Honer, 1981). Records also provide baseline 
data to be used in writing proposals, doing evaluations, and doc- 
umenting servicf s. 

The data recorded may relate to whatever the agency con- 
siders important: hours worked, training undertaken, supervi- 
sion notes, recognition given, questions asked by the volimteer, 
and other such data. To be most effective, the records should be 
meaningful, appropriate, congruent, timely, and serve some use- 
ful purpose. Both formal and informal notes concerning person- 
nel may be kept. Appendix N shows a sample record that can be 
kept for an individual volimteer. 

With the use of data->^ased systems on computers, it is eas- 
ier today than ever befo. . ^:ep data, manipulate it, and use 
it. Data-based management systems are numerous for micro- and 
mini-computers. Data-based programs can be set up similar to 
handwritten records and can provide a means for more quickly 
analyzing quantitative data such as number of hours volun- 
teer ^^d. Whatevei the method, handwritten or computerized, some 
uniform system of recordkeeping should be used throughout the 
leisure service organization. 

For the volunteer, agency records allow access to what he or 
she has done. The records can be useful for determining tax de- 
ductions or for insuranceAiability purposes. A record of training 
received can also be useful to the volunteer if at some later date 
he or she needs a rf^.ommendation. 



Supervision ar 1 Disengagement 



Volunteers will eventually decide to disengage from their or- 
ganizations, regardless of how good the supervision has been. 
This is a positive happening because it allows for new people to 
come iv and assist. Volimteers should not stay indefinitely. Park 
(1984) suggested that perhaps there should be four Rs of vol- 
unteering—recruitment, retention, recognition, and release. 

T* e supervisor should conduct a periodic formal review with 
ths volunteer to determine how he or she is doing. The volunteer 
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should feel that it is not impossible to move on to a different vol- 
unteer experience or agency. Volunteers should be encouraged to 
look for job enlargement and enrichment activities. 

Sometimes volunteers change their minds because their ex- 
pectations are not met, they lack appreciative feedback, or the 
working conditions are not good. Sometimes there is a change in 
the volunteer's personal situation or the volunteer is not per- 
forming as adequately as he or she would like. It is possible that 
an unrealistic expectation existed from the beginning as to what 
would be accomplished and how the volunteer would be received. 
The volunteer supervisor needs to try to find out why a volunteer 
is leaving so that steps can be taken to correct any problems that 
could cause the premature exit of other volunteers. Turnover is 
only bad when it is unanticipated, untimely, occurs frequently, 
or when time is wasted decrying it (Park, 1984). 

Sometimes it is necessary to ask a volunteer to resign or to 
leave an agency. To prevent this difllcult situation from happen- 
ing, it is important to know the types who are least likely to work 
out— no shows, procrastinators, know-it-alls. Sometimes instead 
of firing a volunteer, she or he can be reassigned. At other times 
the volunteer just does not fit into the organization, and he or 
she needs to know this. 

If it becomes necessary to release a volunteer, several as- 
pects should be taken into consideration. First, establish clear 
parameters for what the performance ought to be and refer to the 
position description and written contract if necessary. Second, 
ask yourself what the consequences are going to be, from both 
the agency's and the volunteer's perspective, if you fire the per- 
son or if you do not. Clearly, leisure service providers should not 
be in the business of shattering egos, yet if performance has been 
woefully inadequate or the volunteer has had unrealistic expec- 
tations, then it will be a disservice to both the agency and the 
individual to continue a relationship that is obviously not work- 
ing out. It is most important to try to help the volunteer correct 
the problem. Otherwise the individual should be helped to find 
another position. The volunteer should be corrected in private, 
and all efforts should be made to try to understand the volim- 
teer's point of view. It is important to be as coiistructive and spe- 
cific as possible with the volunteer. 

Appendix O offers a brief quiz which may help leisure ser- 
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vice staff members identify how well they are doing on various 
aspects of volunteer management. The AALR survey asked a 
number of these questions, and they provide some sense of how 
professionals in recreation, park, and leisure services perceive 
volunteer management. Although it appears that some leisure 
service agencies are doing a very good job, room for improvement 
is evident. The ••botton? line" suggests that the volunteer coor- 
dinator must be a continuous example of communication and 
commitment to the work with volunteers. 



EVALUATION AND RECOGNITION 



Evaluation is th^i process of determining whether or not a vol- 
unteer program has been successful, where problems exist, and 
what can be done to improve the program. Evaluation means ex- 
amining the quality of a volunteer program by measuring its ef- 
fectiveness in both qualitative and quantitative terms. 
Recognition of volunteers is closely tied to evaluation as leisure 
service providers try to discern what impact the volunteer pro- 
gram has had and how those who have been responsible can be 
rewarded. The purpose of both evaluation and recognition in the 
most idealistic sense is to strive for a perfect organization, a per- 
fect administration, and for perfect volunteers. 

Only a quarter of the recreation, park, and leisure service 
respondents to the AALR survey indicated that they had a sys- 
tem for regularly evaluating volunteers. Almost 60 percent, how- 
ever, agreed that their volunteer recognition was excellent. 



Evaluation 



Three aspects of the volunteer system must be considered 
in evaluation: the volunteers themselves, the actual program and 
whether or not its objectives are being accomplished, and the su- 
pervision of the program. Each needs to be considered in a sys- 
tematic manner. 
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To be useful, evaluation must be practical, efficient, and ap- 
propriate to the particui'^r setting. Evaluation shou!d be done in 
a spirit of honesty and sincerity, should demonstrate which goals 
have been reached and which have not, and must be used simul- 
taneously with planning. Evaluation can help to organize and fo- 
cus the commitment toward volunteers by demonstrating or 
quantifying worth. The evaluation can act as a catalyst for other 
activities, and can be used to challenge and achieve consensus. 
For example, by struggling with a problem concerning why some- 
thing did or did not work, new solutions can arise that volunteers 
and staff agree are better than previous modes of operation. 

Evaluation may be done by the supervisor, the staff, the vol- 
unteers, the conununity , or a combination of all of these groups. 
Three basic steps are involved in any type of evaluation system: 
determining criteria, collecting data, and making jut^gments and 
interpretations of the data. No generally accepted guidelines ex- 
ist for how to evaluate specific volunteers or how to evaluate vol- 
unteer programs in general. Some general questions to consider 
are: Is the volunteer learning from the assignment? Does the 
agency show progress toward its goals? Has the community 
gained? Has the organization gained? 

One approach to the evaluation process includes identifying 
program objectives, deciding how to determine or measure 
whether the objectives were met, designing and implementing an 
instrument, determining who will answer the questions and when 
they will be answered, and ascertaining how the results will be 
analyzed and reported. 

Program evaluation can be formal or informal. It can be in- 
tuitive or analytical. It can be formative and occur periodically 
throughout the year, or it can be summative and done at one par- 
ticular time to cover an entire program. Whatever the style or 
method, program evaluations are useful in identifying key prob- 
lems, planning and implementing means to address problems and 
goals, and raising understanding in order to direct efforts. 

Evaluation might focus on program goals, outcome mea- 
sures, or process measures. Program goals are frequently mea- 
sured by determining if the objectives for a program have been 
met. For example, an agency might have an organizational ob* 
Jective of recruiting X number of volunteers in appropriate po- 
sitions. The evaluator would then see if that measurable objective 
has been attained. 
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Outcome measures might relate to more qualitative dimen- 
sions of what happens to volunteers as a result of their service. 
Other outcomes to measure might be budget accuracy, funding, 
training, relationships with other community agencies, public re- 
lations, board and conunittee participation, accomplishments, 
concerns, information on special projects, cost effectiveness, 
general program information, and hours expended. 

A number of process measures might be evaluated such as 
the ntmiber of volimteer assignments, the time spent by active 
volimteers, the potential voltmteers, the number of days before 
volimteers are assigned, the number of contacts made to recruit 
one volimteer, the average duration of volimteer participation, 
or the hours contributed (Pryor, 1982). 

Evaluating the performance of an individual volunteer as an 
aspect of supervision was discussed earlier. In general, the same 
process of developing criteria, collecting data, and interpreting 
data should be used with individual volunteer evaluation. The 
evaluation should be formative (once every three months, for ex- 
ample) for long-term volunteers and summative for "lend-a- 
hand** volunteers. The evaluation should include feedback based 
on the position description and the expectations of the agency. 
The volunteer should know what the evaluation criteria are 
from the outset. The supervisor should be as specific as possible 
about the volunteer's accomplishments and should offer sugges- 
tions on how to improve or how to continue to do an effective job. 
It is useful to keep written notes or evaluation forms on file for 
future review or in the event the volunteer needs a letter of ref- 
erence from the supervisor. 

The supervisor and other staff ought to be evaluated period- 
ically by the volunteers. This can be in the form of a brief ques- 
tionnaire or might be a formal part of the conference between the 
supervisor and the volunteer. Again, the criteria for effective vol- 
unteer management should be known by both volunteers and the 
regular staff person, and evaluation should be based on those cri- 
teria. As with volunteers, the staff member needs feedback from 
his or her supervisor as well as from the volunteers who are being 
supervised. 

In general, evaluation should occur at all levels— volunteer 
n.anagers should be evaluated by volunteers as well as their su- 
pervisors; volunteers should be self-evaluated, evaluated by 
clients, and evaluated by the paid staff; the program should be 
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evaluated by the board or commission, the staff, the volunteers, 
and the clientele served. In addition to the peoplt; tliat are in- 
volved, vaiious instruments should be used. Information from 
different perspectives obtained in both qualitative and quanti- 
tative forms will be most useful in providing the best possible 
volunteer program. Appendices P-1 through P-4 provide some ex- 
amples of possible evaluation instruments. 



Recognizing Volunteer Wortli 



The recognition of volunteers requires open and creative 
thinking. Recognition involves two basic aspects: (a) letting the 
volunteer know that she or he is appreciated and worthwhile to 
the organization, and (b) proving and showing volunteers, the 
agency, and the community the value of the volunteer program. 

Most attempts to document volunteer worth have been 
underestimations of what really is occurring. It is difficult to de- 
pict the true value of voluntary efforts because intrinsic moti- 
vations and outcomes are very difficult to measure. It is very 
difficult to enable a volunteer to realize his or her impact on the 
larger organization without specific measures of volunteer worth. 
The onus has been on the agency to demonstrate the worth, but 
most organizations, including leisure service agencies, have been 
negligent in measuring much more than time contributed. 

The value of a volunteer effort is witnessed by a number of 
specific groups. Fo ' purposes of this discussion, four groups will 
be identified including the community, the volunteers, the 
agency, and the clientele served: 

1. The group affected by the merit of volunteer prog/ams is 
the community or the society in general. The community 
includes both citizens and organizations. Because vol- 
unteers are putting forth effort, the quality of life is im- 
proved in a community. 

2. The volunteers include all who participate in a particular 
program and are most obviously aware of the value of 
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volunteerini;. Their rewards come from something other 
than a paycheck. 

3. The agency also receives much value. The agency itself 
benefits through the use of volunteers because of the 
positive public relations that are extended. The staff who 
work for an agency also receive the benefits of the vol- 
unteer program. 

4. The clients served may see the benefits of volunteer pro- 
grams most readily. The participants in an agency's pro- 
gram can be the biggest advocates for the value of using 
volunteers. 

Each of these groups must be continually appraised of how the 
volunteer program is effective. Each must be acknowledged when 
assessing the value of the volunteer programs in leisure service 
organizations. 

Exchange theory provides a means for understanding how 
recognition is created in organizations. Pour basic assumptions 
are offered here which volunteers, the agency, or the community 
in general may want to consider. First, those who volunteer do 
so as a means of obtaining desired goals. Second, all activity en- 
tails some cost in time, energy, dollars. Third, volunteers, the 
agency, and the community seek to economize their activities by 
keeping costs below or equal to the rewards. Fourth, only those 
volunteer activities that create a profit or have merit across time 
are continued. This concept applies to all recipient groups that 
have been identified. 



Recognizing Individuals 



Probably the most meaningful kind of personal recognition 
that can be given is to say thank you often and in as many ways 
as possible. There is no such thing as too much recognition (Ken- 
nedy, 1985), and it is not possible to say thank you too many 
times. Actually stating "thank you" in words is ex'.remely im- 
portant. It is just plain good communication policy, and it helps 
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people feel they are needed. Praise and recognition are extremely 
important to everyone. When accomplishments are recognized, 
people are motivated to continue moving forward. Nonmonetary 
rewards such as praise and other verbal recognition have been 
imdervalued and underutilized in many agencies. Since volun- 
teers receive no actual pay, recognition is often the currency of 
exchange. 

Many other ways exist for recognizing the worth of voltm- 
teers. Recognition amounts to sajring thank you in small ways 
(most of the time), in big splurges (occasionally), often verbally, 
and sometimes formally. People need to be recognized with signs 
of appreciation that are significant to them. Here are some ex- 
amples of formal means: 

1. Distribute a ''Monday Memo" which identifies the simple 
things that particular people have done to make things 
nm more smoothly. 

2. Use insignia or badges of various kinds to show how 
many hours people have worked in a particular place. 

3. Have a recognition banquet. 

4. Give pins, plaques, and other physical items. 

5. Hold a surprise party for a d dicated volunteer. 

Informal means include a verbal or handwritten thank you, 
but the most meaningful way to recognize volunteers is to re- 
spect them— listen to what they have to say, use their time and 
talents wisely, reward them for participation and success. Ap- 
pendix 9 shows 101 ways that volunteers can be recognized both 
formally and informally. 

In whatever form, recognition is welcomed when it is Genu- 
ine, proportionate to the work done, and related to on-the-job ac- 
tivity. Recognition might also refer to additional duties or a new 
position in the organization. 

Recognition cannot stop with volunteers. Staff must also be 
recognized for their efforts in working with volunteers. By rec- 
ognizing volunteers, an agency recognizes itself and honors it- 
self. The publicity speaks not only to the volunteer, but to the 
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community as well* Staff can see the important roles they have 
had to play in bringing about tiie recognition* 



Recognizing Economic Worth 



Another way to recognize the value of volunteers is through 
economic analyses. The key to cost-benefit analysis is creativity, 
because little consensus exists concerning the best way to ana* 
lyze costs and benefits with volunteers* No right and wrong ways 
exist* Cost-benefit analysis as a way of thinking may help staff, 
agencies, the conmiunity, and even the volunteers themselves to 
understand better the contributions of volunteers* 

It is difficult to put costs or benefits into economic terms* 
Qualitative dimensions frequently do not lend themselves to 
quantitative terms* The goal of any form of cost-benefit analysis 
must be to provide the decision maker with more and better in- 
formation than is otherwise available (Moore, 1978)* One of the 
biggest criticisms of cost-benefit analysis is that benefits are im- 
possible to measure because they are intangible; cost and bene- 
fits are inconmiensurable* The inability to quantify or to find a 
market value should not, however, preclude analysis* 

Benefits are not the same as outputs* For example, an out- 
put is easily quantifiable as a unit of work or effort such as num- 
ber of hours or number of participants* Benefits invol^ the more 
qualitative assessment of the participant, which addresses how 
the program affected them* Some benefits (e*g*, increase in staff 
morale) may simply not be calculable* For these reasons it may 
be best to stick with cost-effectiveness analyses rather than cost- 
benefit analysis* A cost-effectiveness analysis is a way of looking 
at the cost of providing the same benefit in other ways* 

Several steps exist in doing a cost-effectiveness analysis 
(Moore, 1978): 

1* Identify the objectives or the criteria for success of the 
analysis, which must be clearly measurable* 

2* Identify the jobs or the activities which exist. 
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3. Itemize the direct and indirect costs of the program such 
as coordinator's salary, recordkeeping, secretarial time, 
plaques and other forms of recognition, mileage, meals, 
printed materials, manuals, office supplies, insurance, 
etc., and include the percentage for indirect costs such 
as overhead, office space, utilities, other staff, record- 
keeping, equipment use, etc. 

4. Establish the outputs (i.e., the total number of hours of 
volimteer service). If a volunteer coordinator does not 
know the exact number of hours, a random sample can 
be conducted to determine this. It is best to keep good 
records in a system that allows the data to be directly 
accessed. 

5. Calculate the total number of hours of service divided by 
2080 (40 hours per week times 52 weeks per year) to ar- 
rive at the full-time equivalent (PTE) of volunteer time, 
and then convert this to a salary. Questions always are 
raised concerning what the equivalent salary should be. 
This might be done using the minimum wage or a figure 
of $4.86 which was established by Wolozin formula 
(Moore, 1978). The national median wage or the average 
wage of the agency could be used. Probably the best com- 
parison would be to determine the comparable (equiva- 
lent) paid wage. This is done by identifjring the tasks and 
roles, assessing the duties and knowledge, comparing the 
volunteer to the standard employment classification sys- 
tem, locating the yearly salary and calculating an hourly 
rate, and multiplying the hourly rate by the number of 
volunteer hours. Another possibility is to use the salary 
that a person might get if he or she were working in a 
regular paid job in that particular area of expertise. 

6. Develop a ratio to show that every dollar spent on vol- 
unteers yields X dollars of output. This might be thought 
of as the cost to buy the services (Utterback & Heyman, 
1984). It is probably better not to consider this as dollars 
saved, but to calculate the value of the added services. 
The value of the volunteer work is not the earning power, 
but the actual value of the contribution. 
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Other calculations can be done to assist the coordinator in 
management decisions. One can calculate the cost per volunteer, 
the cost per client, and the cost per service hour. See Appendices 
R and S for a worksheet explaining this economic procedure as 
well as a short example of the calculation of the value of using 
volunteer coaches. 



SUMMARY 



The nuts and bolts of volunteer management include a system of 
tasks that result in mutual benefits to an agency and to volun- 
teers. The major components of tt*? system involve planning, 
marketing, training and placement, supervision and recordkeep- 
ing, evaluation, and recognition. Each of these components is de- 
pendent upon each of the other components. Each is generic to 
any kind of personnel management, whether for paid staff or vol- 
unteers. 

Volunteer management is time consuming. Volunteers are 
not the "free help" they are sometimes perceived to be. A sys- 
tematic program for working with volunteers can provide many 
benefits to volimteers, the agency, and the community, but such 
a program will take time, effort, and support. The tips presented 
in this chapter should provide food for thought for anyone work- 
ing with volunteers. It may be impossible to do everything that 
has been suggested, but the leisure service provider is encour- 
aged to consider what makes the best management sense for the 
particular agency and for the volunteers and clientele with whom 
the professional works. Sound techniques of volunteer manage- 
ment will make working with volunteers a satisfying and re- 
warding opportunity for everyone involved. 
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far we have discussed the general aspects of operating a 
volimteer program: planning, marketing, training, supervision, 
and recognition. Now we explore some of the trends, issues, and 
special considerations that apply to the utilization of volunteers 
by leisure service organizations. 



VOLUNTEERS AND THE LIABILITY CRISIS 



Managers and administrators of leisure service organizations are 
well aware of the dual threat imposed by the likelihood of a law- 
suit brought against the agency and the skyrocketing costs 
of premiums for liability insurance. To say that we live in a 
litigious-minded society is indeed an understatement. Attend any 
t3rpe of a professional conference, open any magazine or journal 
intended for the leisure service field, or talk to any board member 
or manager on the front line, and the topics of lawsuits and lia- 
bility insurance are guaranteed to arise. 

The effects of this crisis are 'jeing manifested in man> ways, 
chief among them the reluctance on the part of many peoole to 
continue serving or even consider serving as boar'' members, 
coaches, or direct-service volunteers in leisure service organi- 
zations. In the AALR survey discussed in Chapter 2, the cection 
in which respondents completed open-ended questions revealed 
a number of comments which indicate that administrators are 
finding it increasingly more difficult to locate willing volunteers. 
While time demands certainly can be considered one cause, re- 
cent large-scale surveys of persons in volunteer organizations 
point to the fact that many fear the possibility of a lawsuit re- 
sulting from their role as a volunteer. The Gallup Organization 
(1987) queried 600 leaders (both administrators and board mem- 
bers) of voluntary organizations, and half reported a decline in 
volunteers which could be linked to liability concerns. Likewise, 
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a Peat. Marwick study (1987) of 2,500 volu icary agency man- 
agers concluded that the liability situation had reached the crisis 
stage. 

Who's to blame? Possibilities range from individuals who 
bring frivolous, costly lawsuits, padded with exorbitant amounts 
for pain and suffering; to lawyers who are more than ready to 
litigate such actions; to insurance companies who claim to be vic- 
tims of circumstance, yet simply pass on costs via triple-digit 
premium increases; to the recreation and park departments 
themselves, in failing to adopt strategies to reduce the likelihood 
of an accident and a resulting lawsuit ever occurring in the first 
place. Of the respondents to the Peat, Marwicl: survey (1987), half 
pointed the finger at lawyers and juries who award huge sums 
and half said the insurance industry was to blame. Nearly half 
of the respondents felt that the publicity generated from lawsuits 
and outrageous settlements helped to fan the flames and keep 
the cycle going. 

As to actual numbers of lawsuits brought against organi- 
zations, board members or executives, or individual volunteers, 
the findings reported by Gallup (1987) and Kahn (1985-86) in a 
survey of 400 leaders of voluntary agencies seem to indicate that 
the level of fear being expressed is not in concert with the inci- 
dence of suits experienced by agencies. In the Gallup survey, only 
two percent of respondents had been sued as a result of their role 
within the organization, five percent of the organizations re- 
ported suits related directly to the board of directors, and one- 
fourth said their organization had been sued at some time in the 
past. Kahn reported 12 percent of those working for a volunteer 
program had been involved in a trial, settlement either in or out 
of court, or a threatened court action; another 1 1 percent indi- 
cated they were aware of other agencies who had experienced any 
of the above actions. Although the percentage of respondents who 
indicated involvement in lawsuits is small, it is important to note 
that the amount of settlements was not reported in the surveys. 
Pew voluntary agencies, municipal recreation and parks depart- 
ments, or individuals could be expected to recover from a multi- 
million dollar judgment against them. Thus, the fear of being 
sued is understandp.ble, even though the incidence of !Itigaty in 
remains low for reporting organizations. 

An additional factor gleaned from these recent surveys is the 
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startling increase in insurance premiums. Gallup respondents in- 
dicated an average premium increase of 155 percent since 1984; 
of those sampled by Peat, Marwick. one-third said their insur- 
ance rates had risen 300 percent since the last renewal period! 
Only six percent indicated they had not experienced an increase 
in insurance premiums in the recent past. One could also spec- 
ulate that, like private consumers, the agenci'ss and organiza- 
tions arc getling reduced coverage while paying sharply 
increasing premiums. 

It is little wonder, then, that executives and board members 
or commissioners are in a quandary as to how to react to the li- 
ability situation. In the attempt to reduce risk, it appears that a 
nxmiber of tactics are being used. An obvious starting point is to 
easui ? that executives and board members have personal liabil- 
ity inf/urance. Surprisingly, only two-thirds of the organizations 
represented in the Gallup survey carried director and board 
member liability insurance; the percentage in the Peat, Marwick 
poll was slighUy higher at three-fourths. Given the circum- 
stances, however, one would expect that nearly all agencies 
would carry such policies for their executives and board mem- 
bers. 

Other reactions from the board perspective include (from 
Gallup): 50 percent said they perceive that fewer persons are 
willing to serve on boards or commissions; 16 percent said they 
have withheld services due to liability fears; 5 percent have made 
changes in board structure to lessen the likelihood of liability, 
including the elimination of conmiittees; and 14 percent said en- 
tire programs have been abolished because of pervasive lawsuit 
fears. Eighty percent of the organizations have a regulation 
which stipulates who can and cannot speak on behalf of the 
board, and 70 percent of board members are more careful of what 
they say or do as a result of their voluntary position. If public 
and nonprofit organizations are to continue in their present 
structure of using decision-making bciies comprised of volun- 
teers, it is imperative that techniques be developed which will 
not only place the organization or department at reduced risk but. 
in addition, alleviate the ubiquitous concern held by individual 
bodid members that they are likely to become involved in a liti- 
gious action. Specific recommendations are offered later regard- 
ing the management of risks. 
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THE AGENCY/VOLUNTEF.R RELATIONSHIP 



The legal relationship between volunteers and the organization 
which they serve is being given scrutiny as a result of lawsuits 
brought against volunteers who have acted improperly, resulting 
in client or participant injuries, or as a result of actions brought 
against agencies when volunteers have been injured or treated 
improperly. A survey by <Jin (1985-66) of administrators of 
volunteer programs revealed that legal concerns are a top prior- 
ity and that a large number of managers (41 percent) felt their 
knowledge of legal issues was inadequate. It is apparent that 
those who supervise volunteers must either become knowledge- 
able about legal matters or know where to turn to obtain answers 
to questions. The majority of respondents to Kahn's survey in- 
dicated they seek legal counsel when not clear on legal issues. 

In the first area of liability, injury caused by a volunteer, the 
key issues relate to negligence and cause. Kahn notes definitions 
of negligence do vary from state tc st^^te, but the important fac- 
tor is that volunteers can be held p:./sonally liable if they are 
foimd to act in a negligent manner (t^elr actions depart from an 
appropriate standard of care) which causes injury or harm to a 
participant. Kahn further stresses that about a dozen recent 
cases have upheld the concept that organizations are responsible 
for the actions of their volunteers. He amplifies the agency/vol- 
unteer relationship in the following manner: 

Thi^ imposition of liability for the acts of volunteers is exactly the 
same as for salaried workers. It is well established that an em- 
ployer is liable for the acts of its salaried employees if the neces- 
sary conditions are satisfied, and recently courts ha' been 
applying this scheme of liability to cases where the worker :s an 
unsalaried volunteer, (p. 30) 

Again, one cannot escape the need for risk management ap- 
proaches in current times. The need is apparent to systemati- 
cally plan and operate the volunteer program using the guidelines 
and principles outlined in Chapter 3. Proper planning, place- 
ment, training, supervision, and evaluation of volunteers will not 
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guarantee freedom from court actions, but will reduce the like- 
lihood of exposure to risk. 

The second category for concern is liability for injury to a 
voltmteer. The strategies mentioned herein also help to create an 
environment in which the v; * anteer feels competent and thereby 
is able to function safely. Nonetheless, incidences have occurred 
where negligence was shown to exist on behalf of the agency or 
organization so that volunteers have received judgments for per- 
sonal injuries. 

Kahn notes another area where volunteers have tested the 
courts, namely their right to maintain their voluntary status. He 
concludes that volunteers can be fired. If the situation cannot be 
resolved in any other fashion and a volunteer's services are ter- 
minated, then proper documentation must exist. Discrimination 
and claims of improper selection and training of volunteers have 
been noted as potential problem areas. The systems approach as 
outlined in this book will act as a deterrent to such >- '*uations. 



LEGISLATIVE ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE 
THE EXISTING CLIMATE 



As a result of the increasing threat of lawsuits coupled with the 
need to continue to use the talents of volunteers, legislative at- 
tempts have been made, primarily at the state level, to protect in 
greater measure the welfare of those who charitably offer their 
services. One notable exception has been the effort at the federal 
level through House Bill 911, the Volunteer Protection Act, to 
provide an incentive to states which would ultimately make it 
more difficult to successfully sue a volunteer. The implications 
of this legislation are discussed later. 

McCurley (1987) conducted an analysis of legislation en- 
acted in 1986 and early 1987 to protect volunteers, and noted 
that during that period 13 states modified the legal framework 
affecting suits against volunteers. The basic change has been to 
shift the definition of negligence to more serious or deliberate 
actions in order to qualify for a legal action. In essence the minor. 
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frivolous suits brought ^.^zinst the volunteer have been the tar- 
get, while the opportu .lity to litigate for serious and wanton acts 
has remained intact for the potential plaintiff. McCurley (p. 7) 
has developed four levels along a continuum of fault; 

1. Accident: Something happened, but there was no fault 
due to an act or omission on the part of a volunteer. 

2. Simple Negligence: The volunteer contributed to the 
wrongdoing, but the action was inadvertent or a small 
mistake was made. 

3. n^anton or Gross Negligence: The volunteer was respon- 
sible for the wrongdoing in a direct way and the result 
was serious. 

4. /ntentional or AfaUcious Misconduct: The volunteer en- 
gaged in wrongdoing, knowing it was incorrect— a delib 
erate act. 

Prior to the recent legislative thrusts, ''simple negligence" was 
the qualifying level at which to bring suit, but the states who have 
altered their laws have pushed the definition to wanton or ma- 
licious misconduct. Again, the effect has been to afford protec- 
tion to those injured, yet make it harder for the plaintiff by 
requiring that a more serious degree of fault on the part of the 
volunteer be demonstrated. 

Originally two groups, coaches of youth sports teams and 
those who serve as volunteers on boards, were intended to be the 
prime beneficiaries of the revised legislation. Some states have 
also included other volunteers who provide direct service, court- 
referred voltmteers, and organizations or corporations who en- 
gage in large-scale charitable projects under the protection avail- 
able through the more stringent laws. McCurley summarized the 
new laws as having effects in three ways: volunteers now have 
to be directly involved in the improper action, with the result that 
it becomes more difficult to sue a board member; small errors on 
the part o£ volunteers should not result in court actions, al- 
though volunteers can still be held accountable for serious mis- 
takes; and willful or deliberate acts of a serious nature by a 
volunteer can result in a legitimate suit. He further emphasized 
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that the new state laws have not prevented volunteers from being 
sued, nor have they eliminated the need for insurance protection. 
Furthermore, and perhaps of greatest importance to those read- 
ing this book, it has not eliminated the need for good volunteer 
management One outcome of these legislative initiatives has 
been that training is now mandated for certain volunteer posi- 
tions. A case in point is the growth of certification plans for 
coaches of youth sports. This topic is discussed later in the chap- 
ter. 

At the federal level, attempts were made by both the 99th 
end 100th Congress to move a bill forward which would create 
legislation to afford greater protection to citizen volunteers. 
Originally introduced in the House by Representative John Por- 
ter and followed by a similar bill in the Senate written by John 
Melcher, the measure vas designated as H.R. 91 1. Attention was 
drawn to the state of emergency experienced by volunteer ad- 
ministrators and agencies who found it difficult to recruit poten- 
tial volunteers because of liability concerns. The intent of the bill 
was to provide an incentive to states to write legislation that 
would protect individual volunteers from civil liability when per- 
forming within the scope of their duties, providing that any dam- 
age or injury was not willful on the part of the volunteer. The 
incentive to states was the withdrawal of one percent of their So- 
cial Service Block Grants if they failed to adopt such legislation, 
with the funds being redistributed to states that hac^ complied. 

As expected, support came from numerous nonprofit orga- 
nizations, but Haberek (1987) noted that grass-roots activity at 
the local level was proceeding at a slower pace than was neces- 
sary. Hearings were held in the Senate during May of 1988, and 
over 200 co-sponsors backed the measure in the House. Ho wver, 
as the 100th Congress drew to a close in the fa!l of 1988, it again 
appeared that no vote would be taken on the floor and t.ie bill 
would die in committee. 

If attempts are to be successful in the futiu-e, leisure service 
agencies must play a prominent role with other charitable, social 
service organizations. One fact remains clear: the problem will 
remain until strategies are implemented to deal with the issue. 
Some have expressed a preference for an approach «.hat would 
force agencies to pay greater attention to the selection, training, 
and monitoring of all «rolunteers, coupled with active risk- 
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management plans. Such tactics will not completely eliminate 
suits or threatened court actions, but they will bring about a sit- 
uation whereby volunteers are competent, know how to prevent 
accidents wherever possible, and know how to respond if an 
emergency does occur. The preferred option is for leisure service 
managers to take an aggressive stance in fully preparing volun- 
teers for their duties. Legislation must also be drafted which re- 
jects frivolous nuisance lawsuits. Legislative momentum can be 
expected to continue at the state level, and if passage of a federal 
law such as H.R. 91 1 happens in the near future, the fears of cur- 
rent or prospective volunteers will be reduced. 



CURRENT AND FUTURE ROLES FOR VOLUNTEERS 



The concluding section of the AALR survey asked participants to 
examine currently successful roles and possible future roles for 
voltmteers in leisure service organizations. Stated earlier was the 
idea that external conditions present at any given time affect vol- 
unteer participation. Political, social, and economic conditions 
also greatly affect the roles or tasks in which volunteers engage. 
Thus, the survey questions in the final section of the AALR Sur- 
vey allowed a look at the common tasks perforraed with success, 
and projected some of the ways that agencies could benefit 
through new or expanded use of volunteers. For ease in presen- 
tation, the tasks or roles are discussed from top to bottom in 
terms of rankings (ntmibers given in parentheses represent raw 
figures, not percentages from the survey). Individual responses 
from the survey instrument were categorized so that topical 
areas could be discussed. 

Not surprisingly, AALR members (69) listed leading or as- 
sisting with an activity or program as the area in which volun- 
teers were currently most successful. Coaching or assisting with 
sports (30) and helping with special events (30) followed as other 
areas of success. Respondents from AALR noted participation on 
boards or commissions (12) as a category of effectiveness, and 
other roles included: assisting with the operational or supervi- 
sory aspects of a recreational facility (10), helping out with office 
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work (5), fund raising (4), and officiating (2). A variety of other 
functions which tallied only a single response included: phone 
chairperson, neighborhood park supervisor, information giver, 
junior counselor, atid chaplain's assistant. It is clear that the 
scope of duties performed by leisure service volunteers extends 
beyond the apparent ones of leading an activity or coaching. 

These AALR finclings are comparable to a survey conducted 
by Allen, Kraus, and Williams-Andy (1986) of the Philadelphia 
Recreation Department and Fairmount Park. Volunteers were 
found most often to work with special events, serve as leaders or 
advisors to athletic organizations, lead activities themselves, or 
help with fund raising. Administrative assistance, such as reg- 
istering or clerical work, was also seen as appropriate for vol- 
unteers. Neighborhood projects, i.e., clean-up days or providing 
specialized services, were noted as well. 



Future Roles 



When AALR members were given the opportunity to suggest 
new roles for volunteers, many cf the same tsrpes of jobs were 
listed, but the emphasis (in terms of priority) shifted somewhat 
as compared to current rolts. Activity assistance (34) was men- 
tioned most often as a desired future role. Although the role itself 
is not novel, the variety of specific activities given was quite 
large. Survey participants definitely perceived a continued role 
for volunteers in directly leading or supporting the conduct of 
activity programs. 

The next most popular response from the survey was fund 
raising (10). Perhaps it is the sociopolitical characteristic of con- 
strained budgets for those providing leisure opportunities which 
elevated fund raising as a desired role for volunteers in the fu- 
ture. Concessions planning and work with booster clubs were 
given as specific functions. As the fund-raising function becomes 
increasingly more sophisticated, this may indeed become an area 
where leisure services may benefit through the use of knowl- 
edgeable volunteers. 

Following fund raising as a future task for volunteers were 
the categories of facility assistance (9) and office or clerical work 
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(8). Other, less frequently given answers which could be grouped 
were: coaching sports, committee or board membership, offici- 
ating, and special event aid. Unique responses (listed only once) 
suggested many interesting potential volunteer roles: video as- 
sistant, public relations specialist, project evaluator, staff 
trainer, and remotivation therapist were a^riong this group. Those 
who participated in the survey were not at a loss when thinking 
about ways that volunteers could be utilized. 

Another category, mentioned by nine persons, was the de* 
velopment or improvement of the volunteer program by using 
volunteer talent. One suggestion was a volunteer who would serve 
in the capacity of volunteer coordinator. Recruiting other vol- 
unteers was noted as an appropriate activity for current volun- 
teers. Others hinted that operational or management aspects of 
the volunteer program could be handled by volunteers them- 
selves. 

The intent of this open-response exercise was not to develop 
a definitive list of potential volunteer roles and then construct a 
national recruiting plan for such specialists. Rather, it was 
thought that an interesting comparison could be made between 
currently successful roles occupied by volunteers and the de- 
sired or future ones. It should also be stressed that many, many 
examples exist across the country where volunteers have more 
than proven their worth in outdoor or environmental projects, in 
instituting fund raising projects, and in helping out whenever a 
need has arisen. A few of these notable success stories involving 
voltmteers are highlighted in the following paragraphs. 

One recent endeavor which drew national attention was the 
National Volunteer Project under the direction of the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club (see Rawls, 1983; Moore, La Forge, & Mar- 
torelli, 19i»7). A grant :vas obtained from the Richard King Mellon 
Potmdatior in Pittsburgh, and six demonstration projects were 
completed in New Mexico, Washington State, Florida, California, 
Pennsylvania, and Colorado. The projects included trail mainte- 
nance and construction, sign repair, innovative ways to attract 
other volunteers, t: 'lunation efforts aimed at providing a more 
knowledgeable outdoor user, resource studies, and other land 
management projects. One notable example from the iToject was 
the cooperation gained irom the U.S. Forest Service whereby spe- 
cialists were assigned to work on a full-time basis with the Ap- 
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palachian Mountain Club. This type of cooperative agreement 
best illustrates the concept of ''partnerships." 

The U.S. Forest Service and the National Park Service both 
have longstanding, organized volunteer programs (Greer, 1985). 
The Forest Service has used the talents of volunteers since its 
inception in 1905, and in 1972 the Volunteers in the National 
Forests Act permitted an expansion of their use. Typical areas of 
service have been trail maintenance, mapping work and publi- 
cations, camp hosts, and general maintenance work. Help has 
also been given in data collection regarding site use or wildlife 
counts. The companion program in the National Park Service is 
the Volunteers in the Park Program, wherein volunteers provide 
assistance in interpretation and information dissemination as 
well as with the traditional office work and maintenance duties. 
A cooperative program with Camp Fire, Inc., was established 
where high school youth were chosen to perform a number of eco- 
logical service projects in selected national parks (Henderer, 
1983). Both the Forest Service and Park Service have benefitted 
through a systematic approach to recruiting, training, and man- 
aging of volunteers. 

Volunteer talents have been put to use in a number of re- 
search projects at federal or state sites. Magyar (1983) noted the 
important role played by volunteers in caring for endangered 
species and in projects such as bird banding and counting. Such 
work has often fueled a professional interest for students who 
have participated. Other research efforts have been aided by vol- 
ui teers who record head counts, work in data preparation or tab- 
ulation, and help to prepare reports of the completed research. 

States have also become increasingly more sophisticated in 
their marketing orientations to potential volunteers. Most states 
now have a coordinated effort, either in a centralized or decen- 
tralized fashion, to attract volunteers. Various green thumb or 
volunteer-in-the-park programs operate at the state level. New 
York (O'Brien, 1983) has reported success in using volunteers to 
recreate history th^-ough serving as docents dressed in period 
costume. Village persons, craftsmen, and soldiers are t)rpical 
roles portrayed by volunteers with an interest in living history. 
Trail maintenance, building rehabilitation, and program leader- 
ship are functions performed by volunteers working in state 
parks. The sophistication has also extended to management as- 
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pects as well. For example, Pennsylvania's Volunteers In Parks 
Act {Volunteers in Parks, 1982) affords volunteers liability pro- 
tection, auto insurance coverage if driving is designated under 
the tasks performed as an official volunteer, and entitlement to 
p^-otection under worker's compensation. With state park bud- 
gets imder continued scrutiny, it would be reasonable to assume 
that volunteers will be valued as an important component to 
complement what is often an understaffed workforce. 

Cieativity at the municipal or community level of govern- 
ment has also been evident in conceiving, implementing, and 
completing tasks which could not be undertaken by full-time lei- 
sure services staff alone. The Philadelphia Recreation Volun- 
teerism Project, funded through the National Recreation 
Foimdation and the Pels Foundation, provided incentives to local 
communities to develop innovative volunteer projects (Allen, 
Kraus, & Williams-Andy, 1986). The outcome of these efforts re- 
sulted in effectiveness in four areas: leadership or leadership 
training; administrative assistance, including the strengthening 
of advisory bodies; special events; and maintenance projects. 
Notable successes included: programs for latch-key children, the 
integration of handicapped youth in ice-skating programs, a fes- 
tival to encourage Hispanic pride, and construction of storage 
space for an indoor facility. The project served to highlight an 
important point: with the impetus provided through a small 
amount of seed money and an organized effort on the part of staff, 
much can be accomplished at the local level when volunteer tal- 
ent is properly harnessed. 

Other municipal projects noted in the literature have been 
citizens serving as volunteer park rangers through a type of 
neighborhood watch program in nearby parks (Price, 1984), con- 
struction of a nocturnal habitat for animals (Trudeau, 1983), and 
the development of a gifts catalogue (Migliazzo, 1983) in West- 
minster, California, where the public is urged to donate money 
or volunteer talent to help the recreation department. Gaining 
enthusiasm in many areas is the adopt-a-park concept whereby 
maintenance activities are done by citizens or financial support 
is generated by citizens to help pay for park improvements. 

The initiation of volunteer support does not always begin 
with local government officials. There are many examples of 
beneficial partnership.® oi projects initiated by the private or cor- 
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porate sector. Donald Trump's action-oriented approach in mar- 
shalling private resources to complete the refurbishing oi the 
Wohlman Rink in Central Park is illustrative of such private sec- 
tor involvement. Another private concern, Robert Leathers and 
Associates in Ithaca, New York, has capitalized on the spirit of 
volunteerism in planning and constructing some ^50 play- 
grounds in 35 states across the country. The Leathers organi- 
zation provides the technical expertise and allows conmiunity 
volunteers to plan and construct the large, multistation play- 
scapes. Construction of the project resembles a barn-raising of 
yesteryear, with committee volunteers busy cutting and hauling 
wood, preparing food, and keeping overeager kids out of the way. 
The concept is one which brings out the best in private-public 
cooperation. 

The intent has not been to report each instance of novel vol- 
unteer use within the nation; space precludes such an exhaustive 
task. However, the examples given do serve to portray what can 
be done when vision, creativity, and organizational support are 
teamed with volunteers who are willing to aid projects in our park 
and recreation sites. No doubt liie future will bring new ventures, 
and the projections from th^ AALR respondents give us some- 
thing to consider. \^liile every community does not have a Don- 
ald Trump waiting in the wings, most conununities could benefit 
through volunteers who would help plan and carry out a fund- 
raising project. A need to better supervise volunteer activities 
was evident from the survey; staff should look to volunteers to 
help in this regard. It would also appear that special projects 
would hold appeal for volunteers, e.g., cleaning the stream in a 
nearby park or helping to build a concession stand that one's 
children will enjoy. Such projects have a definite beginning and 
ending, and the results can be easily viewed— aspects that appeal 
to voltmteers. 

Many leisure service agencies continually complain that a 
lack of time precludes the initiation of any type of research, even 
of an applied nature. Local administrators may wish to consider 
the example noted above where volunteers assist with projects 
involving wildlife or endangered species, and attempt to locate 
persons who are willing to help with research. Program evalua- 
tion, market analysis, the collection of data for master planning, 
historical research— all are potential projects which could be as- 
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sisted by community volunteers. With creativity and a desire to 
accomplish a task, the forward-looking administrator will dis- 
cover exciting ways to use volunteer talent. 



SPECIAL GROUPS OF VOLUNTEERS 



A number of special groups of volunteers were identified in Chap- 
ter 3 in the discussion pertaining to recruitment. An elaboration 
of the potential benefits to the leisure service agency and the spe- 
cial volunteers themselves is provided in this section. Unique 
strategies may be necessary in some cases to market volunteer- 
ism to these groups; in other cases, the same management tech- 
niques used for any volunteer are applicable. These special 
groups include: older adults; persons with disabilities, who often 
reside in the community in group homes or other congregate liv- 
ing arrangements; court-referred volunteers; and children. 

Older Adults 



Two important notions are apparent when considering older 
adults as volunteers. The first is that the older population is 
growing (now about 12 percent of the total population), and the 
second is that most surveys reveal the fact that this group is cur- 
rently underutilized as a volunteer source. Administrators of lei- 
sure programs should also be aware that the segment containing 
the t ' lest of the older adults— those above age 75— is growing at 
a faster rate than is the population of persons 65 and older. Thus, 
it is likely that many older persons reside in every community. 

It was mentioned earlier that volunteering appears to taper 
off among olde^ persons as compared to the under-65 population. 
However, there is not complete agreement on this point in the 
empirical literature. Exact numbers cited of older volunteers do 
vary according to source and how volunteerism is defined. A re- 
cent Gallup Poll (1986) defining involvement in charitable or so- 
cial service activities noted that 44 percent of persons age 65 and 
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over are serving in such capacities, a figure slightly above that 
group's total population percentage of 36 percent. Involvement 
for the over-65 age group was actually higher than either the 
50-64 age group or the total 50-and-over group. The Gallup Na- 
tional Survey conducted in 1985 used a broader definition of vol- 
unteer activities, and volunteering declined with each age group 
of adults examined. The national avera. was roughly SO per- 
cent, while those ages 50-64 reported a -.^ percent rate, those 
ages 65-74 reported a 43 percent rate, and the oldest, over age 
75, noted a 25 percent rate of participation. The United Media 
Enterprises (1983) found the over-65 population to volunteer at 
a 38 percent rate, below the norm for all grou( - (46 percent). In 
fact, the over-65 population reported the lowest level of volun- 
teering for any of the eight age groups examined. Hairis's Survey 
(1981) noted that 23 percent of adults overage 65 volunteer, with 
older men volunteering at a slightly higher rate than in an earlier 
study, and older blacks volunteering at a slightly lower rate than 
older whites. It is evident that such studies are not in agreement 
as to the percent of the aging population that elects to volunteer. 

Another finding revealed in these national surveys is that a 
number of older adults desire to volunteer or see themselves as 
a potential volunteer, yet for one reason or another are not doing 
so. About ten percent in the 1981 Harris poll said they desired 
to volunteer but weren't doing so. McGuire and Adams (1986) in- 
vestigated older volunteers in outdoor recreation sites and found 
that about 16 percent said they could teach an outdoor activity 
or skill, but three-fourths of that group weren't doing so. The rea- 
sons for this were: not knowing the right person or agency to con- 
tact; not having enough personal time; health reasons; and not 
having been asked by anyone. Other reasons for nonparticipa- 
tion which Harris (1975) found included: lack of transportation; 
other family responsibilities; being too busy with work; and lack 
of energy. What is interesting to note is that many older respon- 
dents do not perceive themselves as having considerable free 
time; in fact, to the contrary, while most have disengaged from 
tte workforce, they are involved in a number of activities and 
often find competing activities or desires to be a problem. Thus, 
a recruiting effort which perceives older adults as idle with vast 
blocks of unscheduled time may be in error. 

On a very practical plane or one oriented to personal benefit. 
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there are many reasons to justify seeking out and involving older 
adults. Theories of aging often speak about the continued proc- 
ess of role replacement or substitution as one ages. Parallels can 
be drawn between the positive benefits from the work setting— 
e.g., accomplishing tasks, working with a group, personal ere- 
ativity^aad similar benefits which <:an be realized from volun- 
teer enaeavors during retirement. Older volunteers in various 
settings have reported the same types of benefits from their ser- 
vice as have persons from younger age groups. The relative value 
or priority may shift, depending on life circumstances (perhaps 
a need for social contact arises after the loss of a close friena), but 
the benefits apparent to older volunteers match those to be 
gained by any volunteer. 

Leisure service administrators should carefully consider the 
tasks to which older volunteers can bring particular expertise or 
talent. Any teaching, leading, skill-building, counseling, or facil- 
itating role may be appropriate for an older volunteer if it 
matches his or her interests and capabilities. MacNeil and 
Teague (1987) have noted recreation agencies as successful in 
using older volunteers in roles such as playing music, perform- 
ing maintenance tasks, and constructing and ^^^pairing toys, as 
well as the active administration of the Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program under the auspices of the municipal leisure services de- 
partment. Other possible projects could include: assistance with 
the interpretation of local history, as in the living history con- 
cept; intergenerational efforts, where all ages come together for 
community benefit; senior clubs who band together to assist with 
a large, community-wide event; and assuming nurturing roles in 
after-school or latch-key programs. The possibilities are endless, 
and older volunteers themselves may provide excellent feedback 
in exploring further ways that they can offer assistance. 

An approach focused on reaching, enlisting, and supporting 
older volunteers should include the following: 

• The message must be delivered that older volunteers are 
encouraged to link with the leisure services organization. 
There is a conser^sus that many over-65 persons are will- 
ing to volunteer, but need to be matched with the correct 
person or agency representative. The information and re- 
ferral function is critical if older adults are to become vol- 
unteers. 
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• Don't make the hasty generalization that the elderly are 
sitting at home with nothing to do. Many of them express 
time constraints, and idleness is ^ar from a reality. Sched- 
uling will be an important consideration for this group, 
just as it is for others. 

• A one-to-one approach may be necessary to coax the re- 
luctant older volunteer. Granted, this may take time, but 
personal attention may be the answer to reaching the hes- 
itant volunteer. 

• Group approaches can also prove very successful. Often a 
specific project— park beautification efforts, fund raisers 
with an immediate goal, or time-bound, urgent problem 
solvers, as examples— can mobilize support through clubs 
or centers. 

• Discover why the older adult wishes to volunteer. Don't 
assume all retired individuals are lonely. Tedrick (1975) 
found the social benefit to be a relatively low priority for 
foster grandparents and retired senior volunteers. 

• Don't forget to evaluate and provide feedback to older vol- 
unteers. Like any volunteer, they have a keen desire to 
know the impact of their efforts. 

With certain modifications or shifted emphasis, the same 
management techniques outlined in Chapter 3 will be successful 
with older adults. It is apparent that this is one g oup that can 
be encouraged to volunteer, and one whose members will greatly 
benefit throu-^h expanded service. 



Persons with Disabilities 



One societal trend which has direct implication for the re- 
cruitment of special volunteer groups is the process of deinsti- 
tutionalization of persons with disabilities which has occurred at 
a swift pace over the past few years. With the philosophy of **least 
restrictive environment" in mind, many large state institutions 
began a process of seeking appropriate community residences for 
persons who previously had not been considered candidates for 
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noninstitutional living. Persons with mental retardation or de- 
velopmental disabilities who are at a higher level of functioning 
have been prime candidates for community placement. Congre- 
gate housing arrangements and other forms of community living 
residences are now common in nearly all cities, towns, and vil- 
lages. 

Both the age span and the types of disabilities represented 
by those who reside in community locales are factors which must 
be considered when such individuals are viewed as potei^tial vol- 
unteers. Two points are evident: the number of persons with dis- 
abilities who live outside of an institutional environment is 
significiuit and will not likely decrease, and the benefits to be 
gained by volunteering could be particularly meaningful for this 
group. While some of these persons find a structure to the day 
through participation in community workshops or supervised 
employment experiences, there is often a lack of leisure time op 
porttmities. Thus, volunteering could offer a perso.. with special 
needs an appropriate way to structure free time and build self- 
esteem through the accomplishment of volunteer goals or tasks. 

Shank (1984) noted that very few disabled persons are em- 
ployed in leisure service organizations. He cited a national study 
conducted in the early 1970s which indicated that approxi- 
mately one percent of leisure service employees had a disability, 
and the vast majority of those were utilized in non-professional 
capacities. A follow-up study was done to determine barriers to 
employment of such persons in leisure service agencies. Identi- 
fied as barriers were unfavorable attitudes on the part of em- 
ployees, problems created by the nature of the physical disability, 
poor career guidance materials (many persons with disabilities 
weren't aware of leisure as a career field), and demands inherent 
in the provision of recreation activities which made participation 
difficult for persons with disabilities (but perhaps o ily an active, 
teaching or leading role was considered here). These barriers 
would logically need to be considered if volunteering rather than 
work were the area of focus. 

In & similar vein, Kennedy, Austin, and Smith (1987) have 
given a comprehensive discussion of the barriers which can block 
people with special needs from participating in recreation activ- 
ities. Three broad categories were classified as intrinsic envi- 
ronmental, and communication barriers. Intrinsic barriers 
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include a lack of knowledge tljout programs and services; social 
ineffectiveness, perhaps stemming from parental overprotection 
or lack of practice in social situations due to the living situation; 
health problems associated with a disease or disability which 
may prevent one from participating in certain activities; physical 
or psychological dependency, which can be an artifact of a sys- 
tem which forces one to become dependent; and skill gaps, where 
not knowing how to do something prevents one from engaging in 
an opportunity. Environmental constraint) include attitudinal 
barriers manifested in overt negative beha\ ors toward a person 
with disabilities, or paternalistic or simply apathetic behavior 
toward those with special needs. Other environmental problems 
can be architectural (steps, no ramps) or ecological (snow, rain). 
Communication barriers include not knowing how to communi- 
cate, not making the effort to leam assistive communication 
met^iods, or simply no^ knowing how to contact persons with dis- 
abilities. If efforts to reach potential volunteers with disabilities 
are to be successful, such barriers must be identified and over- 
come. 

With the preceding discussion as a background, the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered in utUizing the talents of persons with 
disabilities who live within the co?imunity. Administrators or 
managers will need to create a plan aimed at identifying resi- 
dents with special needs. Appropriate agencies and local plan- 
ning bodies would be a good starting place. Ideally, the leisure 
service organization should be active in gatheilng this informa- 
tion for the purpose of including such individuals in regularly 
scheduled recreational events. If this is not the case, then the first 
task at hand is locating potential volunteers among persons who 
hav? disabilities. 

Plan to spend an adequate amount of time to ensure that the 
match between the special volunteer and the task to be com- 
pleted is a sound one. Foi persons with physical disabilities, there 
are certainly many jobs which can be done irrespective of mo- 
bility—fund raising, teaching various skills, and special events 
planning. Persons with developmental disabilities may serve as 
volunteers in routine tasks, as aides in activity settings, or as 
helpers in ecological projects. An up-to-date file of volunteer de- 
scriptions will prove in aluable. 

Be aware that activity modification can apply to volunteer 
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tasks just as it can to recreation participation. Examine what key 
elements are needed to complete a job. If the volunteer does not 
possess the ability to do the entire task, consider breaking it 
down into component parts. Most complex tasks can be simpli- 
fied. Two or three volunteers with disabilities can be used to do 
a job which might normally be completed by one person. Don't 
consider special volimteers only from the perspective of what 
can't be doae. They bring special talents just as do any other 
types of volunteers. 

If your staff is a victim of any of the attitudinal barriers pre- 
viously discussed, plan to do some education. The worst possible 
situation would be one of an eager volunteer with a disability who 
is shown apathy or paternalism on the part of the leisure services 
employee. An appropriate match is needed not only in terms of 
the volunteer and the task to be accomplished, but also in terms 
of the staff person who will give the volunteer guidance and su- 
pervision. 

Time must be taken to determine any barriers which may be 
experienced by the volunteer with special needs. Scheduling and 
means of transportation must be carefully coordinated. Reir^em- 
ber that snow, rain, or other weather-related problems often cre- 
ate particular hurdles for those with gait or mobility deficiencies. 
If unique accessibility problems exist at a given volunteer site, 
they must be attended to. During the interview stage, all poten- 
tial barriers should be discussed with the prospective volunteer. 
It is imperative that the agency be forthright in detailing accom- 
modations that may be necessary to allow the volunteer access 
to the facility and to permit successfid completion of the task 
assigned. 

Should sk^Us (social or task-oriented) be lacking in volun- 
teers with disabling conditions, be prepared to teach or educate. 
Training is an established part of the volunteer management sys- 
tem, and special volunteers can require minimal or extensive 
amounts depending upon the tasks to be imdertaken. Special ap- 
proaches to training may be required as well. Attention to mel^od 
of communication, orgaiization and breakdown of learning 
tasks, rate of progression, and opportunity for hands-on, expe- 
riential training will be factors to be considered when designing 
training sessions. An educator who has experience with the par- 
ticular disability under conside/ation may be sought as a vol- 
unteer. Training for the special volunteer is similar to all aspects 
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of the volunteer management system— it requires planning, time, 
and agency effort to reach the desired goals* 

Leisure service organizations must be in the forefront in en- 
couraging persons with disabilities to become volunteers. A hu- 
manistic field cannot afford to claim scheduling problems, or lack 
of staff capabilities, or sentiments of "it's not our primary pur- 
pose" as reasons to overlook volunteers who may have special 
needs but would ultimately benefit greatly through their service. 
Helping others, sharing talents, and improving lives are benefits 
all volunteers can experience. A boost in self-esteem is a signif- 
icant reward to the special volunteer desiring to assist others. 



Volunteers from the Court System 



One could legitimately question the philosophical happen- 
stance of court-referred ''volunteers" who are assigned to fulfill 
obligations of a specified length of community service. While not 
volunteers in a pure sense, most cities and counties are increas- 
ingly using alternative sentencing as a method of dealing with 
overcrowding of detention facilities. It is likely that parks de- 
partments and recreation agencies may qualify to receive those 
who have been assigned such alternative sentences. The situa- 
tion is somewhat unique from the perspective of volunteer man- 
agement. 

Ellis (1986, pp. 98-99) has noted a number of policy impli- 
cations pertaining to court-p.isigned volunteers. The agency 
should have a clear idea of the mirimtim number of hours to be 
served if such volunteers are to be accepted. If the tasks to be 
done require little planning or training, the amount of time served 
may be irrelevant. If the tasks require more than minimal train- 
ing and organization, however, a group of persons with few hours 
to serve may not suit the agency's needs. 

The department might also stipulate that information be 
given on the nature and purpose of the alternative sentence. 
Prudence demands caution in using volunteers who must submit 
to community service. There are projects that certainly do lend 
themselves to short-term, intensive workers who do not need high 
levels of training or skill. Clean-up details or other maintenanr e 
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projects nia> be ideal. Like all other situations, the match be- 
tween the volunteer and the task to be undertaken is critical. 

Ellis (1986) also indicates that the agency must decide be- 
forehand how to deal with court-assigned persons who don't ful- 
fill their obligation. Is the court or a probation officer to be 
notified? These issues must be carefully considered. 

It is likely that the practice of alternative sentencing will 
continue in the future. While an opportunity exists for leisure 
service organizations to utilize persons referred from the court 
system, the advantages must be weighed against the effort re- 
quired to properly place, assign, and monitor those assigned to 
community service. Projects can be identified where the benefits 
undoubtedly surpass the agency's costs. Agencies considering 
the I'lse of court-referred "volunteers" are advised to contact lo- 
cal iigencies which have experience with such workers to gain an 
understanding of the positive and negative factors associated 
with their utilization. 

Children as Volunteers 



Another special group for leisure service organizations to 
consider as volunteers is children. Volunteering can present 
unique benefits to kids, among them the increased self-esteem 
that arises from being viewed as a contributor rather than just 
a recipient of services or programs. Another apparent reward for 
volunteering is that children will gain directly from their la- 
bors—painting a room or lounge at a ' snter or cleaning up a park 
in their neighborhood are examples. The following discussion 
does not detail all of the principles of volunteering or volunteer 
management; such an exammation is provided in Chapter 3. 
However, there are certain considerations that should be noted 
if leisure service departments are to actively recruit and use 
youthful volunteers. 

One possible value of volunteering which has been consid- 
ered recently (see Goode, 1988) by child development specialists, 
the clergy, and others concerned with the proper upbringing of 
our chilrtren is its link to instilling a sense of soc ial or moral re- 
sponsibility. Volunteering offers an excellent and very practical 
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opportunity for children to understand that they can make a con- 
tribution to society. Service activities related to park or recrea- 
tion concerns can provide to children the beginning of what may 
become a lifelong interest in assisting others, the local commu- 
nity, or the environment in which they live. Young children often 
arc aware of, but feel at a loss in personally deal g with, some 
of the major social problems or inequities in the world in which 
they live. The opportunity to assist others can be realized through 
projects undertaken by or coordinated through leisure service or- 
ganizations. By being active in such activities as clean-up days, 
park beautification projects, and painting or maintenance proj- 
ects, children are able to sec that they can make a difference. 

Another direct benefit of volunteering for children is that 
they often can appreciate the results of their labors through re- 
creating at the site they helped to improve. Many athletic orga- 
nizations ask for volunteers to help prepare fields prior to the 
opening of the season. Cutting grass, painting fences or dugouts, 
and picking up trash are common activities. Youth centers often 
ask their participants to help paint, volunteer for fund-raising 
projects, or make telephone calls to gather support for a pro- 
gram. In all of these ventures, the youthful l olunteer is able to 
receive direct benefit from his or her efforts. 

Volunteering with a local leisure service agency also allows 
preteens to discover that there are many roles to be enjoyed with 
any activity, sport, or event. One does not have to be the "star" 
or the outstanding player to receive enjoyment. Helping younger 
children learn to play a sport can be gratifying and lead to a life- 
long interest in this area. Many local theater buffs got their start 
early in life as volunteers who helped to paint scenery, prepare 
the stage, or make posters. Volunteering offers many ways to 
learn that there be a number of interesting and worthwhile roles 
associated with any endeavor. 

Volunteering also coincides with the goals of youth organi- 
zations who have a service ethic. Parks or recreation depart- 
ments should capitalize on this opportunity. Many of these 
organiz;itions, like the Scouts or 4-H Clubs, also have a sincere 
interest in the environment and outdoor preservation. Often, with 
a little effort in planning and scheduling, a service project can 
enlist iriany of these youth agencies for community betterment. 
Earth day or other similar conservation projects are natural proj- 
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ect8 for youth-serving agencies, conservation groups, and school- 
related dubs. 

Another possible benefit to be realized from using youth vol- 
unteers is a decrease in the generation gap when parents or other 
adidts join children in a project of shared concern and effort (El- 
lis, 1983). Getting adults and children together to accomplish a 
task fosters communication between them and allows them to 
share equally in the satisfaction of completing the job. Fund-rais- 
ing projects or undertaking a community needs assessment could 
be examples where support from volunteers of any age would be 
needed. The planning should be structured to allow active input 
by children. This will not only permit them to feci that they are 
part of a team but, will also provide a perspective that differs 
from adults. 

In conducting group interviews with children aged 5-14, El- 
lis (1983) obtained their views on volunteering and the role they 
could play. Their descriptions of volunteering and the benefits to 
be gained were not markedly different from those of adults. A 
volunteer was described as one who helps or serves or gives as- 
sistance. They described how they felt when volunteering as 
being satisfied, feeling proud, showing love, and ^a^dng a sense 
of accomplishment. When asked what types of volunteer projects 
they would be willing to do, a number of the responses reflected 
an interest in ecological or outdoor concerns. Clean-up details 
were frequently mentioned with parks, ponds, streams, or one's 
neighborhood as prime sites. Other answers included cleaning up 
graffiti, teaching people not to litter, preventing fires, and col- 
lecting cans. These responses should be of interest to leisure ser- 
vice personnel, as there appears to be an awareness among the 
youth surveyed of the value of a clean environment. Such inter- 
est needs to be translated into active, ongoing projects. 

Managers or administrators should employ the same tech- 
niques in recruiting, orienting, and placing young volunteers as 
they would with other groups, although an emphasis on certain 
areas— training, for example— may be needed. The recruitment 
of youth should involve the existing group structures available. 
Church youth groups. Scouts, youth clubs, conservation organi- 
zations for children, school affiliated clubs, and all youth athletic 
associations are prime resources for recruiting. This approach 
may prove more beneficial than seeking individual youth. Proj- 
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ects suited for such groups also need to be considered. The en 
vironmental beautification efforts mentioned arc most suitable 
for group efforts. Certainly teams and athletic associations who 
use park facilities shoidd be targeted for such improvement proj- 
ects. A primiry role that should be played by the leisure service 
agency is one of coordination; direction may be needed to mobi- 
lize a number of youth organizations and begin the planning ef- 
fort for a large-scale community project. 

Do remember to allow young volunteers to provide ideas on 
how to complete a task. Ellis (1983) notes this as crucial in work- 
ing with younger volunteers. If the agency is willing to use their 
talents, it should be willing to carefuUy listen to their sugges- 
tions. 

Special attention must be given to scheduling when children 
are involved. Obviously, very long stretches of involvement may 
be inappropriate for younger volunteers. Projects that have a def- 
inite beginning and ending and allow the youthful volunteer to 
see results quickly often work best. 

Involve parents in all stages of a project in which their chil- 
dren will be volunteering. A permission slip and a signed contract 
are recommended. Stressing the benefits of the volunteer effort 
that will be seen by their children is a good method of selling any 
project to parents. 

Training is certainly a concern when children are serving as 
volunteers* Previously it was mentioned that a well-run volun- 
teer system is not without its costs. Training represents a cost 
in human resources. If the amount of time it takes to train a group 
of children exceeds the projected value of the project, then per- 
haps a different tjrpe of volunteer would be more appropriate. 
There are many projects, however, which don't require large 
amounts of training. Beautification often starts simply with 
picking up trash. 

Finally, remember that kids are just like adults in appreci- 
ating recognition of their efforts. A button or patch that can be 
worn on a jacket or bag can be a constant reminder of one's time 
spent with a volunteer project. The leisure service agency should 
also be in a position to offer volunteers reduced rates for any ac- 
tivity where a fee is charged. These little incentives or reminders 
can be most meaningful to children. Anyone who doubts this 
should consider how many two-inch trophies still remain on chil- 
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dren*s shelves even though parts are missing and mom or dad 
has tried to dispose cf these keepsakes for years. 

It might be fair to conclude that children are often over- 
looked as a volunteer source. The benefits to be gained through 
their use as volunteers in leisure service agencies are many. Pos- 
itive experiences may set the stage for a lifetime of similar ac- 
tivity. When groups of young volunteers are properly directed, 
their accomplishments can indeed be very significant. Like the 
other special categories of volunteers in this section, it is rec- 
onmiended that children be considered as a group who will bring 
much to the volunteer setting within leisure service organiza- 
tions. 



VOLUNTEERS WHO COACH YOUTH SPORTS 



It is probably accurate to state that leisure service agencies would 
be devoid of youth sports programs were it not for the dedicated 
volunteer administrators, managers, and coaches who combine 
a love of a particular sport with the desire to share that love with 
young athletes. However, as indicated previously, the situation 
fs more complex today than it once was. Lawsuits or threatened 
litigation have created a cloud of negativism which has damp- 
ened the desire of both experienced and prospective volunteer 
coaches. Many volunteer coaches have made the decision to con- 
tinue in their role, but have done so with a degree of hesitation. 
Leisure service administrators and the volunteer parent officials 
of athletic leagues have been left to solve a difficult dilemma— 
how to maintain what they believe to be worthwhile athletic op- 
portunities for the youth of their communities while providing a 
climate that is safe for participants and minimizes liability fears. 
No easy task, indeed, and like private consumers, leagues have 
found their coffers being emptied to pay fox rapidly rising insur- 
ance costs. 

One obvious approach to alleviate the situation described 
above has been the development of training programs to educate 
volunteer coaches about much more than simply the strategy of 
the game they teach. While at one time training for volunteer 
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coacAes may have entailed a hastily organized* one-and-a-half or 
two-hoar session where practice drills were taught, the trend now 
is for a much more comprehensive format where pnUosophy, skill 
development, injury prevention, parental communication, and 
psychological motivation are covered in a series of highly orga- 
nised exercises using techniques of group interaction and the lat- 
est in multimedia presentations. In the past, training was 
considered desirable and encouraged, but today safety, liability, 
and insurance concerns have created a climate where frequently 
the volunteer coach is required to undei^o some form of specific 
training, often with certification awarded upon completion. Feig* 
ley*8 (1988a, b) analysis of state dvU immunity legislation re* 
garding volunteer coaches found two statfts. New Jersey and New 
Hampshire, mandating an approved coaches* training workshop 
with certification in order for the volunteer to quality for civil 
immunity protection. Where not required by law, many com- 
munities have seen the wisdom in such a risk-avoidance ap- 
proach and have made training programs available or required 
for all volunteer coaches of children's sports. 

Two national programs, the National Youth Sports Coaches 
Association^ and the American Coaching Effectiveness ?ro- 
gram,^ have been active in providing comprehensive training lor 
volunteer coaches of youth athletic programs across the nation. 
The ACBP has estimated that approximately 60,000 coaches 
have received training through their efforts. Differences do exist 
in certain areas of focus between the two organizations, but they 
are similar in that they are national in scope, offer several levels 
of training, have comprehensive curricula offering instructional 
units in many areas, use a multimedia approach, and are con- 
cerned with certifying local instructors who can then begin train- 
ing volunteer coaches in their own communities. 

As mentioned earlier, the intent of the training far exceeds 
game- or sport-specific strategy. Those who undergo such train- 
ing are required to consider some of the fundamental issues con- 
fronting a youth coach, such as: "What is my primary goal in 
undertaking this coaching assignment?** and "How should I bal- 
ance competitive urges with a philosophy of fun and enjoyment 
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'lor the jouflifiil iMUttdpuits?** Other topics discuesed Indude 
i etgiaiilagm wdl-run imctice, safety and the prevention of in- 
late Imr to le^KMid to an t cddent, teaching spf>rt skills, how 
Itt^sat «idi9araita, and the psytholofir of woridng with young 
atiikliai* Moce jspedfic training and higher level concerns are ad- 
» iimasd hi l e iderihtp sessioos for more advanced coaches, Typ- 
' IfiH^t j^ttoe r e quir ed for the worksh<q> is erne full day or two 
! ^Mtf4qr lasilaos, with participants required to do follow-up 
jrtw^onttid^ Role playing is often utilized to persmialixe 

Not only are such formal training programs available from 
:r eeuroca ^wttti a national interest, hut states have also begun to 
; etguiaeaiMl to teach coaching skills for those within theit hw- 
i dsfs. Some have done so as an outgrowth of legislation aimed to 
jtotert v olunte er coaches, vrtiile at die same time attempting to 
mfgraftff their 5^^i»fag skills. New Jersey's Youth Sports Re- 
sesifcii Council and Michigan's Youth Sports Institute (see Peig- 
ley, ISeSa, b) and New York's Volunteer Coaches Institute (see 
Wbkk %L Wagoner, 1985) are examples. 

Whether or not certification of coaches is mandatory by 
state letfdi^on, it is clearly an issue of concern to all parents, 
pubUe ofReials, and leisure service administrators, and the wis- 
dom of providing a compr^ensive, organized, and effective 
training iHTOgram for volunteer youth coaches is readily appar- 
ent l^udng risks and prev cnting injuries are two critical goals 
of mtc^. fmnaliaed training. Having coaches on 
irtio are dedicated to accomplishing these goals is situation all 
wtll heartily support. 

The intent of this section has not been to icjtruct the reader 
on how to conduct a training program for volunteer coaches; 
there are many excellent formats available which provide ample 
detail. Persons who woiiL with athletic leagues for children and 
teens should be aware, however, that resources are available to 
assist in the preparation of qualified volunteer managers and 
coaches. One can turn to organizations such as the National 
Youth Sports Coaches Association or the American Coaching Ef- 
fectiveness Program for help in developing a plan for training lo- 
cal coaches* State or regional organizations are other logical 
resources. It would be a mistake for leisure service managers to 
avoid volunteer coach training with the thought that time does 
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not pennlt the organization of a program. Effective help is avail- 
aide and it should be utilised. 

Amtherlaaueifdiich may arise is the consideration that vol- 
imtaer eoadies are like everyone today in having many commit- 
menta and only a lilmited amount of free time. To ask coa^ 
give up an aditttional half day or full day to undertake such train- 
ing m^ appear to be an unreasonable request However, the 
administr a to r should conrider whether he or she can affwd not 
to nqprM them to do so. The rislu are too jpta^ 
taii nptj^deman^ The coadies fhraiselves wish to fed 

oompeteat in hsndling an emergency or ii^uiy situation or in 
deattag with a difficult parent or athlete* Thus, while empathis- 
ing witti volvnteers ami their busy schedules, the administrator 
should nevertheless require and provide approprL\te training. 

Volunteer training can also offer an appropriate f cmnat for 
deaUng with an issue which is often ccmsidered a thorn in every^ 
one's side: the much publicized claim that leagues are overly 
coo^etitive and have a * * win at all costs* * philosophy that is det- 
rimental to jrottth. At times, leisure service adminir Ators are 
among the loudest c<miplaiii«rs about such programs, yet often 
Uiey become willing accomplices by turning over virtually all ad- 
ministrative control to a group of overly zealous parents who fed 
winning is the primary, perhaps even the only, goal ot any ath- 
letic endeavor. In such situations, the leisure service oripiniza- 
tion becmnes UtUe more than a maintainor of athletic Adds. The 
point is that training workshops for volunteer coaches offer ex- 
cellent opportunities to communicate nu^or goals and dictate the 
level of competitive pressure to be permitted in a league. !f ad- 
ministrators feel that competition is reaching a point where fun 
and skill development are being pushed to the background, then 
training sessions conducted prior to league play are opportuni- 
ties to deal with the issue in a straightforward manner. It does 
appear that a combined effort consisting of the professional view 
(the paid leisure service administrator) and the lay or parental 
perspective (those who volunteer to coordinate, coach, and offi- 
ciate 3routh sports leagues) can create a philosophy which allows 
both a reasonable amount of competition and a rewarding, 
growth-producing experience for the youthful sport enthusiast. 

Two final benefits of proper training for volunteer coaches 
are worthy of note. Leagues may obtain a slightly reduced In- 
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I JNlrciibe pmiiium for pftrtidpaiits if coaches have attended and 
1^ Mcccaaltotty completed designated clinics. Over 400 recreation 
I fWMitntiiiniii have taken advantage of personal liability insur- 
|> «BIM which indndes coverage for volunteer coaches through a 
l^^tn lirottoted through the National Recreation and Park 
|:AiiortaMoii*^ Some organisatt<ms» the National Youth Sports 
i^QwciWHl Asso^ltiim, for ezample» offer liability protection for 
I t^o&^ie$jim mii taicentive to participate in their training programs, 
r iiMKWi', tie most inq[x>rtant benefit to be gained through the 
t ttiii^ of volunteer coaches is the likelihood that the kids who 
%9llqr in youth sports will receive a richer experience. Since this 
t >goal ismt the foundation of what coaches are attempting to ere- 
: ate, the time and effort devoted to instructional clinics for vol- 
unteer coathes is a necessary and valuable expenditure. 



Board and commission members are a special type of volunteer, 
and many of the principles that apply to other volunteers also 
apply to them. Their commitment is voluntary, yet, they are 
unique in their policy-making role. Hence, several aspects of 
wooing with these elected or appointed volunteers are note- 
worthy. 

The board of a public or quasi-public recreation, park, or lei- 
sure service organization is responsible and accountable. By law, 
several board functions are mandated. A board is an active and 
responsible governing body, serving without compensation, 
h<ddhig regular meetings, and giving effective administrative di- 
rection. The board exists only when it meets as a board. The 
board represents citizens because it is impossible for everyone 
individually to make policy for an organization. Boards can be 
most helpful in the identification and development of options and 
recommendations as a first step toward policy development. 
Board members are also vital in community illations. 

The park and recreation professional may work with three 
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IS to where wlienu what who» wlqr* and how (Poummitt, 
\. fteiMfe of Roberts Rul .a of Order may be useful in most 
ttons for all board members to use. 
idectton of board nmnbers is very important if they are to 
lent the varied clientele served by park and recreation 
dee* Appendix U provides a form for compiling profiles of 
tmeaibas which may be useful in selecting or nominating 
I aiembers. Representation should be broad based* not one 
lich the profile of nearly all commission members is the 
. The board should be comprised of individuals who have 
ict penq)ectlves and strengths, yet who are able to work to- 
reflectively. A recent Gallup Poll (1984) showed that 52 per- 
if the urban residents said they would be willing to serve 
adidsory committee, and 64 percent said they would serve 
oeal committee if asked. This special tjrpe of volunteer will- 
I serve on a board, conunission, or committee is available, 
he mattemf Sftlfirting.^)rienting, uid inviriving them lies at 
MUt of any successful leisure service venture. 
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INSURANCE AND MSK MANAGEMENT 



Mo0t pftric, recreation, and leisure service agencies have taken 
some time to develop risk management plans . These are essential 
for natural resource and facility areas, but may also be useful 
for volunteer programs, at least for assessing what potential 
problems might be. Some of the questions that might be asked 
iaidude: Is there a risk associated with this volunteer activity? 
Could the risk be handled in some other way? Does a volunteer 
have personal coverage or should that be required? Does the staff 
or agenqr insurance cover volunteers? 

As ittscussed eaiiier in this chapter, some people are afraid 
to vcdunteer because they are afraid of being sued. Although this 
rar^ happens, it is always a possibility. The degree to which 
states provide protective legislati<m for volunteers varies sub- 
stantiidly in terms of how the state defines a ''qualified** orga- 
nisation, nibBt kinds of volunteer positions are covered, and the 
scope ot protection (Porter, 1988). The solution to the crisis fac- 
ing America's volunteer community is to exempt all volunteers 
from civil liability, except for willful and wanton misconduct. 
States are in various processes of adopting this type of exemp- 
tion for volunteers. Until that time, however, other measures 
must be taken. 

Insurance programs can offer some protection for volun- 
teers. One should never forget that the best insurance is pre- 
ventive. In training volunteers, the emphasis should be on 
t hinkin g before acting. The agency should have insurance, 
though, to protect both the individual and t* : - organization itself. 

According to Aspin and McCurley (1977), there are four 
kinds of insurance to consider for volunteers: accident, personal 
liability, auto liability, and board liability. The coverage the 
agency has for staff may provide a framework for the coverage 
that should be offered to volunteers. Volunteers should be ad- 
vised to check their personal, homeowners, and automobile in- 
surance to see what is covered. The agency can cover most of the 
types of insurance for a volunteer under an umbrella policy. It is 
important that the agency obtain a dear statement from its in- 
surance carrier concerning the coverage or limitations of insur- 
ance for volunteers. 
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Ttae agency should see if the state worker's compensation 
pirognm coverage for volunteers or If Volunteer Work- 

er's Blanket Acddent insurance should be obtained. Volunteer 
UaMlity insurance covers acts of negligence and can be covered 
by the organization's comprehensive liability policy. For vcdun- 
teer professional liability, the person in charge of vcdunteers 
ahoukl consult the insurance representative. If the position in- 
vcdves driving, volunteers should be asked to carry automobile 
liability insurance, and it may be necessary to determine if po- 
tential volunteers have a suitable driving record before they are 
sdected. The oi^anization may need to carry nonowned and hired 
car liability insurance in special cases. If volunteers are required 
to drive for their assignment, the limits of liability should be 
carefully scrutinized. 

Board liability should be obtained for officers and board 
members. These costs are rising, but the coverage is necessary. 
It is also possible for the volunteer to use personal liability in- 
surance for the volunteer assignment that is done. Vcdunteers 
might get this individually or the organization might provide a 
way to assist volunteers by obtaining blanket liability insurance. 

Specific questions concerning insurance and liability for a 
particular agency should be addressed directly to the business 
office, the insurance carrier, or legal counsel. Each situation is 
slightly different. 



TAX DEDUCTIONS 



The federal tax laws changed a great deal in the latter half of the 
1980s. The leisure service oiganization should try to get tax in- 
formation so that volunteers will know what aspects of their vol- 
unteer position might be deductible. State income tax laws vary 
in this regard, but in general all out-of-pocket expenses directly 
attributable to volunteer ser/lces rendered are tax deductible, in- 
cluding food, travel expenses, and tuition for training. Insurance 
and depreciation are not deductible. 
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Fund raising is a unique way that volimteers can be utilized in 
an agency. Spediic ''phonathons** or direct-contact campaigns 
are often used to solicit money for specific activities. Volunteers 
who work on these programs are usually short-term volunteers* 
hut they need training similar to that which would be given to 
anjrone working in this capacity. 

Not only are fund-raising drives important for raising needed 
monies, but they can also be used in accomplishing research, in 
mailieting the program, as communication vehicles, and to as- 
sist in v<dunteer recruitment. 

In any fund-raising effort, it is good to have one particular 
focus for the money which is to Ixs collected and specific target 
audiences to address. Fund raising can be done through direct 
contact on a person-to-person level, generally from a staff mem- 
ber or active volunteer, or it can be done by a phonathon or direct 
mail s<dicitations. In any fund-raising effort, one must keep in 
mind the costs that will be associated with it: telephone or mail- 
ing costs, salaries and incentives, computer costs, printing, and 
supplies. The leisure service agency might be able to get dona- 
tions to cover these direct costs of raising money as well. In this 
day of computers, it is easier to identify and keep contact with 
potential donors. It is critical to have good lists, to keep track of 
who has been contacted, and to know what follow-up is needed 
in terms of additional contacts or thank-you notes. 

A fund-raising campaign should be consistent with the agen- 
cy's overall mission and goals. It is imperative that every contact 
the agency has with its audience, whether through volunteers or 
agency staff, reinforces the donor*s interest and good feeling 
about the financial investment she or he is about to make (Oal- 
owich & Smith, 1985). Several key questions must be considered 
in the fund-raising efforts: 

1 . What is the mi^or reason for the fund-raising effort? 

2. Who should be called or contacted? 

3. Who should make the contact? 
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4. How will this effort affect other programs of the leisure 
service organization? 

5. How much money can be raised? 

6. When should the effort be undertaken? 

7. What is a reasonable cost to raise money in this way? 

If volunteers are being used for fund raising, they will need 
to be heavily involved in the planning as well as the actual ef- 
forts. Volunteers can be most useful because they are already fa- 
miliar with the organizati<m. A planning conunittee composed of 
staff and volunteers can be useful in setting goals and addressing 
the above questions. Volunteers, however, will need training in 
order to do their Jobs most effectively. Opportunities should be 
provided for volunteers to role play and practice the **art of ask- 
ing.'* Possible t<^cs to be included in a training program might 
be: why people ghre, how to pepare for the visit or phone contact, 
conducting the visit/telephone solicitation, fielding questions, 
and closing the solicitation. Practice sessions which involve role 
plajring followed by a critique are especially useful in building 
volunteers* fund-raising skills (Goodale, 1987). 

A number of good resources exist for conducting effective 
fund-raising solicitations. It is important to encourage the effec- 
tive management of volunteers for these events or projects, in- 
cluding appropriate orientation, supervision, and recognition. 



CORPORATE VOLUNTEERS 



Corporations have been providing funding in a number of ways 
in recent years. Corporate volunteering refers both to individuals 
who might volunteer to assist an organization on behalf of the 
corporation, and to those corporations that provide donations of 
goods as well as money in the form of sponsorships. 

Jasso (1983) has suggested several key steps in attracting 
the support of corporations. First, the staff member will need to 
adopt the new roles of detective, business executive, salesper- 
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son, and mlMionary. The detective role involves determining 
which corpormtion to contact. This will require some "under- 
cover** work to ascertain who might be a likely donor, who should 
be contacted, how the contact should be approached, and what 
inf or maU ogttecorporaabn will need. ^Targeting** specific cor- 
porations is usually the most successful approach. Second, use 
contacts to get your foot in the door. Friends, relatives, acquaint- 
ances, and agency volunteers can be helpful in finding out who 
to contact within a corporation. Before making the contact, eval- 
lu^ttie image of the leisure service agency as well as the profes- 
sional image of the staff. Prepare a presentation about your 
organisation by using a proposal folder that might include a cur- 
rent financial statement, list of the board, statement of purpose, 
and other pertinent information. Remember, the competition is 
stiff and resources are limited, so the leisure service provider will 
want to present the best case possible. Arrange an interview and 
tr} to omvlnce the corporation's representative that by satis- 
tying your organization's needs, the person will be satisfying his 
or her company's needs. Do not take no for an answer until you 
are absolutely sure the answer is no. Be sure to ask just exactly 
what needs to be asked to get the person to say yes. Be persistent 
and patient. Be enthusiastic, but not too enthusiastic. Lastly, 
once the corporation agrees to help in whatever way, realize that 
this relationship will need to be nurtured for years to come if it 
is to continue. All of the above steps will need to be repeated con- 
tinually. 



VOLUNTEERING AS A FEMINIST ISSUE 



Volunteers have tjrpically been women in most organizations. 
Their participation has been very important. In the 1970s, fem- 
inist organizations became very critical of the role of women vol- 
unteers because of the connotation of **free labor" which was 
often devalued in that predominant sector of society that focused 
primarily on monetary rewards. The National Organization for 
Women (NOW) felt that service-oriented voltmteering was detri- 
mental to improving the status of women. Opponents of the crit- 
icism of women's volunteering agreed that women needed to have 
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adequate emplojonent opportunities and recognized status, but 
argued that service^oriented volunteering was not the cause of 
women*8 problems. 

The result of the dialogue about volunteerism and women 
has been productive for both the volunteers and the organiza- 
tions they serve. The organizations began to rethink the ways in 
which they had always used volunteers. They became more con- 
scious of the need to identify and use each volunteer's interests 
and abilities, to match appropriate tasks, to provide suitable ori- 
entation and training, to involve a broader base of volimteers 
representative of the commimity, and to advocate the value of 
volunteer participation for both women and men (Rubin, 1982). 
Organizations also began to consciously plan new scheduling and 
matching techniques to make volunteering more attractive to 
women. Women also began to consider volunteer activity as a way 
of developing new educational and employment opportunities. 
Much of the criticism of women as volunteers abated as these 
changes occurred, and women volimteers have assiuned greater 
policy-making roles in addition to their direct-service efforts. 

A problem concerning volunteerism as a feminist issue will 
continue to arise as long as society devalues tlie work of women 
and as long as value is measured solely in economic terms. On 
the other hand, the contributions made by women to society 
through voluntary efforts are becoming more widely acknowl- 
edged. In addition, volunteer opportunities have provided a way 
for women to enrich their lives and to learn skills that can be 
directly transferred into paying jobs. The conception of volun- 
teers being white, middle*class ''do-gooders** has also changed 
greatly. Today, people of all races, classes, sexes, and ages are 
volunteering. 

Many volunteer agencies have been concerned about the 
number of women returning to the paid workforce and how this 
has affected the volunteer ranks. While more women do work to- 
day, many women still find the time to volunteer. In addition, 
with less reliance on the typical young, educated housewife, more 
people of diverse backgrounds have been recruited into the vol- 
unteer ranks. Volunteerism is no longer a feminist issue but two 
aspects must be kept in mind: the work that women do, whether 
paid or unpaid, must be valued, and volunteering, whether 
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women or men, Is an integral pa^t of what makes our society 
function as well as it does. 



WHY VOLUNTEERS WILL NOT SOLVE 
ALL THE PROBLEMS 



Volunteers are sometimes seen as the panacea for the problems 
of social service organizations. While they can do much to help, 
the limitations of using volunteers must also be recognized. This 
caveat is offered simply to foster a realistic approach to the use 
of volunteers. 

Volunteers are good and helpful, but a recreation, park, and 
leisure service agency cannot expect that the use of volunteers 
will solve all its problems. Volunteers can expand, enhance, and 
extend services, but they cannot do the planning and adminis- 
tration that paid staff are trained to do. Staff should listen to 
volunteers, but the volunteer role should not administer a pro- 
gram. The major drawback of working with volunteers is that it 
takes time, money, and energy to work with them. Volunteers do 
not drop in off the street, ready to teach a class or coach a team. 
They require recruiting, training, supervision, and recognition, 
all of which involve personal contact. Unless an agency is willing 
to make the commitment to providing volunteer management on 
an ongoing basis, its volunteer program will not be successful. 

Volunteers cannot supplant staff. They need direction and 
guidance from professional staff members. This need for guid- 
ance must be paramount when working with volunteers. How 
many volunteers can a leisure service staff member effectively 
supervise? This question needs to be considered in planning foV 
enhancing leisure services through volunteers. 
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Appendix A Survey questionnaire: The use of 
volunteers within leisure service agencies 

Please take a few moments to complete this questionnaire. Most items 
require only a check in the appropriate column; a few require e brief 
written response. 

Section I. Background Information 

1. How many full-Ume staff are there within your leisure service 
agency or department? 

Fewer than five 

6-10 

11-24 

25-50 

More than 50 

2. If you work for a local government agency, what is the size of the 
population within your borders? 

Fewer than 20.000 

21.000-50.000 

51.000-100.000 

101.000-250.000 

Over 250.000 

Not Applicable 

3. Which description most clearly resembles your leisure service 
agency or department? 

A private, for-profit organization 

A publicly supported, local 

government department 

A publicly supported, state 

government department 

A quasi-public agency supported 

through local funds and 

donations from organizations 

such as the United Way 

Other 

Briefly describe: 
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4. Is the primary thrust of your organization or agency therapeutic 
recreation services? 

Yes 

No 



Section IL Characteristics of the Volunteer Program 

1 . Our agency has one person assigned the role of coordinating volun- 
teers. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 



2. Our agency spends an adequate amount of time in planning our vol- 
imteer program. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 



3. Our agency has written Job descriptions for volunteers. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 



4. All volunteers sign a written contract. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 



5. Our agency has clear policies on recruiting, assigning, and evaluat* 
ing volunteers. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 



6. Inservice training is provided our volunteers on a regular basis. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 



7. Our agency regularly evaluates volunteers and meetings are held to 
review progress. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 
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8. Formal records are kept on all volunteers. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 

9. Our agency has a procedure manual which all volunteers are given. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 

10. Our agency keeps annual records on the amount of hours volun- 
teered and the dollar amount that time represents. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 

11. Erperienced volimteers arc able to assume more responsibility 
witAin our organization. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 

12. Our paid staff are recognized for their contribution to the volunteer 
program. 

Yes 

No 

Not Sure 

Section III. Evaluation of the Volunteer Program 

1. Currently our agency has an effective volunteer program. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 

2. The ^oals of our volunteer program are written and understood by 
those in our agency. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 

3. Our clients or program participants are receptive to volunteer staff. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 
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4. Our agency does a good Job in recruiting volunteers. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 

5. On the whole our staff is very supportive of volunteers. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 

6. Our volunteers receive regular feedback on how they are doing. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 

7. Our agency offers excellent recognition of volunteers. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 

8. Our agency's volunteer program is considered another ••leisure" 
opportunity for people. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 

9. Our agency finds it relatively easy to motivate volunteers. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 

10. We are able to retain the same volunteers from year to year. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Not Sure 



Se<:tion IV. The Present and Future Uses of Volunteers 

List the 3 programs or areas in which your volunteers are most suc- 
cessful. 

1. 

2. 

3. 



List the 3 programs or areas that could most benefit through better use 
of volunteers. 
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Looking to the future, list 3 new roles that you would like to see volun- 
teers occupy in your agency. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Appendix B-1 Characteristics of the volunteer program 

Percentages 

Characteristic Yes No Not sure 



One person assigned as volunteer 

coordinator 43.8 53.78 2.5 
Adequate time for planning the 

volunteer program 38.7 51.3 10.0 
Written Job descriptions for 

volunteers 50.0 46.2 3.7 

Volunteers sign a written contract 28.8 66.2 5.0 
Clear policies on recruiting, 

assigning, evaluating volunteers 28.8 61.2 10.0 
Inservice training provided on a 

regular basis 48.7 46.2 5.0 
Volunteers regularly evaluated and 

meetings held to review progress 27.5 65.0 7.5 

Formal records kept on volunteers 43.8 48.7 7.5 
Volunteers given a procedural 

manual 3O.0 66.2 3.7 

Annual record kept on amount of 
hours volunteered and dollar amount 

represented 42.5 46.2 11.2 
Experienced volunteers assume more 

responsibUity 80.0 15.0 5.0 
Paid staff recognized in assisting 

volunteer program 36.2 53.7 10.0 
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Appendix B-2 Evaluation of the volunteer program 

Percentages 
Strongly Strongly 
Characteristics agree Agree Disagree disagree 



Not 
sure 



Agency has an 
effective volunteer 

program 10.0 38.7 33.7 13.7 3.7 

Goals of volunteer 
program are written 

and understood 6.3 28.8 36.2 16.2 12.5 

CUents/partidpants 
receptive to 

volunteers 31.3 55.0 3.7 3.7 S.3 
Good Job in recruiting 

volunteers 13.7 40.0 23.8 18.8 3.7 
Staff veiy supportive 

of volunteers 28.8 61.2 5.0 1.2 3.7 

Volunteers receive 
feedback on how they 

are doing 7.5 43.8 32.5 7.5 8.8 

Excellent recognition 
of volunteers by 

agency 11.2 47.5 25.0 10.0 6.3 

Volunteer program is 
considered a "leisure** 

opportunity 7.5 41.3 25.0 6.3 20.0 
Easy to motivate 

volunteers 5.0 48.7 26.2 7.5 12.5 

Some volunteers 
retained from year to 

year 7.5 65.0 11.2 6.3 10.0 
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Appendiji C-1 Chi-square analysis of survey: Number of full-time 
staff by whether the volunteer is evaluated and meeting hek to 
review progress 



SUtffsize 


Yes 


No 


Fewer than 5 


6 (27.3%) 


28 (53.8%) 


6-10 


5 (25.0%) 


12 (75.0%) 


11-24 


5 (50.0%) 


5 (50.0%) 


25-50 


4 (100.0%) 


0(0.0%) 


More than SO 


3 (30.0%) 


7 (70.0%) 


Chi-square = 13.97 with 4 d.f.; significance .007 
Crammer*8 V = .43 




Appendix C-2 Chi-square analysis of survey: Size of population 
served by whether a volunteer coordinator is present 


Size of 
Population served 


Response 

Yes 


No 


Fewer than 50,000 


4 (21.1%) 


15 (78.9%) 


51,000-250,000 


3 (30.0%) 


7 (70.0%) 


More than 250,000 


8 (66.7%) 


4 (33.3%) 



Chi-square = 6.84 with 2 d.f.; significance .03 
Crammer*s V = .41 



Appendix C-3 Chi-square analysis: Therapeutic or non-therapeutic 
thrust by whether a volunteer coordinator is present 

Response 

Primary Thrust Yes No 

Therapeutic Recreation 12 (75.0%) 4 (25.0%) 

Non-Therapeutic 

Recreation 23 (37.1%) 39 (62.9%) 

Chi-square = 5.93 with 1 d.f.; significance .01 
phi = .31 
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Appendix C-4 Chi-square analysis: Therapeutic or non-therapeutic 
thrvst by whether the agency does a good job recruiting volunteers 

Response 

Primary Thrust Yes No 

Therapeutic RecreaUon 4 (28.6%) 10 (71.4%) 

Non-Therapeutic 

Recreation 39(61.9%) 24(38.1%) 

CM-square = 3.90 with 1 d.f.; significance .05 
phi = .26 
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Appendix D- 1 Code of responsibility for volunteers 



BE SURE 

BE CONVINCED 

BE LOYAL 

ACCEPT THE RULES 
SPEAK UP 

BE WILT ING TO LEARN 
KEEP ON LEARNING 
WELCOME SUPERVISION 

BE DEPENDABLE 

BE A TEAM PLAYER 



Look into your heart and know that you 
really want to help other people. 

Do not offer your services unless you 
believe in the value of what you are 
doing. 

Offer suggestions, but don't ••knock/* 

Don't criticize what you don't 
understand. There may be a good 
reason. 

Ask about things you don't understand. 
Don't coddle your doubts and 
frustrations until they drive you away» 
or turn you into a problem worker. 

Training is essential to any job well 
done. 

Know all you i:an about your agency 
and your job. 

You wilt do a better job and enjoy it 
more if you are doing what is expected 
of you. 

Your word is your bond. Do what you 
have agreed to do. Don't make promises 
you can't keep. 

Find a place for yourself ON THE TEAM. 
The lone operator is pretty much out of 
place in today's complex community. 



Source: Joey Bishop, Coordinator of Volunteer Services, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
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Appendix D-2 Bill of rights for volunteers 

THE RIGHT TO BE TREATED AS A CXVWORKER . . . not just free help 
• . . not as a prima donna. 

THE RIGHT TO A SUITABLE ASSIGNMENT . . . with consideration for 
personal preference, temperament, life experience, education and 
employment background. 

THE RIGHT TO KNOW AS MUCH ABOUT THE AGENCY AS POSSIBLE 
... its policies ... its people ... its programs. 

THE RIGHT TO TRAINING FOR THE JOB . . . thoughtfully planned 
and effectively presented training. 

THE RIGHT TO CONTINUING EDUCATION ON THE JOB ... as a 
follow-up to initial training . . . information about new 
developments— training for greater responsibility. 

THE RIGHT TO SOUND GUIDANCE AND DIRECTION ... by someone 
who is experienced, patient, well-informed and thou^tful . . . 
and who has the time to invest in giving guidance. 

THE RIGHT TO A PLACE TO WORK ... an orderly, designated place . 
. . conducive to work . . . and worthy of the job to be done. 

THE RIGHT TO PROMOTION AND A VARIETY OF EXPERIENCES . . . 
through advancement to assignments of more responsibility . . . 
through transfer from one activity to another . . . through special 
assignment. 

THE RIGHT TO BE HEARD ... to have a part in planning ... to feel 
free to make suggestions ... to have respect shown for an honest 
opinion. 

THE RIGHT TO RECOGNITION ... in the form of promotion . . . 

awards . . . through day-by-day expressions of appreciation . . . 
and by being treated as a bona fide co-worker. 

Source: Joey Bishop, Coordinator of Volunteer Services, Des Moines, 
Iowa 





Appendix E Volunteer position planning worksheet 



Tasks To Be Done 



^ of Volunteers 
Needed 



Frequency of 
Participation 
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Job 
Importance 



Expertise Needed 
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Appendix 1 Worksheet: Volunteer position cescription 
Agency: Service Unit: _ 

Position: 

1. Purpose of the job: 

2. Responsibilities and Duties: 

3. Supervisory Plan: 
Qualifications: 

Time Required: 

Commitment Reqnired: 
Comments: 
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Appeadig Volunteer pos ition description: Special events helper 

Special events helpers will assist in the planning and/or implementation 
of social activities scheduled periodically for MSers. The purpose of the 
special events program is to provide the opportunity for social activities 
and experiences for MS patients. All special events helpers will be re- 
quired to take the two-day general communications training session. 
When necessary, additional information and instruction will be given by 
staff immediately prior to the event. 

At an interview with the Volunteer Coordinator, the Special Events 
Helper will choose one or more of the following activities in which to 
participate: 

1. Cultural events. Volunteers are needed in two areas. Some volun- 
teers will serve on a steering committee and work with staff to orga- 
nize events. Responsibilities of this committee wiU be to organize one 
event a month, publicize it in the MS newsletter, arrange for tickets 
to be ordered, and help to arrange transportation. Volimteers who 
work at the event wiU help the MSers attending with their coats, es- 
cort them to their seats, and help them onto the bus. 

2. Christmas party. The volunteers wiU assist MSers as they arrive, 
help with coats, serve refreshments, and assist in any other ways 
needed to make the party an enjoyable one for the guests. 

3. Twins baseball games. Approximately four games a year are sched- 
uled. Volunteers will attend the games with the MSers, assist with 
seating, obtain and serve refreshments, and, in general, shars the 
experience with the MSers. A conmitment to all four games would 
be ideal. However, if this is not possible for the volunteer, any num- 
ber the volunteers can commit to would be acceptable. 

4. Picnic. The volunteers will pick up the food, organize the food, grill, 
plates, drinks, etc., before the picnic begins. During the picnic, vol- 
unteers will help serve food and make the event an enjoyable social 
experience for the MSers. 

Following the event, the Volunteer Coordinator will contact the special 
events helpers so they can evaluate the experience together and discuss 
the possibility of plans for future volunteer involvement in other special 
events. 

Example from: 

MINNESOTA NORTH STAR CHAPTER 
NATIONAL MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SOCIETY 
4306 West 36V<i Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 
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Appendix O Community groups that can help 



ERIC 



Type Of 
organization 

Religious 

PoUtical 

fraternal 

Service 

Corporations 

Civic 

Social 

Professional 

Bducational 

Military 

Self-Hdp 

Hobby Clubs 

Unions 

Business 



Name 



Contact person 
Bl telephone ^ 



Purpose of 
organization 



Meeting irtformation 



Other 
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Appendix H Sample illustrulion of recruitment brochure 



Back Cover 



(7^1") 



Front Cover 



Agency SUtement 
of Puipooe 
and Goala 



ApplieanU will 
iMznt to know with 
whom they will 
be involved. 




TITLE OP 
PROGRAM(S) 



Should be 
concise and 
ciccurately 
describe 
the Job. 



Agency Name 
and Address 



Inside—Page 1 



Inside— Page 2 



JOBTITLE(S)- 



Brief Synopsis of 
Job Description 



Training and 

Supervision^ 

Offered 



Qualifications 
and Requirements' 



Schedule of 
Important Dates' 
and Deadlines 



§1 



6 o 



3 

CO 



z & 



Request for 
. Information 
Form 



'Agency 
Mailing 
Address 
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Appendix I Volunteer application 



Date. 



NAME. 



Last 



First 



Middle 



ADDRESS. 



Zip. 



Phone. 



OCCUPATION. 



EMPLOYER 



BUSINESS PHONE. 



ACTIVITIES (clubs, organizations, church groups) 



LIST HOBBIES, SPECIAL SKILLS AND INTERESTS 



PREVIOUS VOLUNTEER EXPERIENCE, 



WHAT HOURS/DAYS ARE YOU AVAILABLE? 

MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 

PERSON TO CONTACT IN CASE OF EMERGENCY: 

NAME RELATIONSHIP 

ADDRESS PHONE 

PHYSICIAN PHONE 

LIST ANY HANDICAP THAT MIGHT LIMIT YOUR WORK AS A VOLUN- 
TEER 



HOW DID YOU HEAR ABOUT THIS AGENCY?^ 

WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO ACHIEVE BY VOLUNTEERING AT THIS 
AGENCY? 
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Appendix J Placing volunteers 



o 



= Volunteer's Skills 



= Volunteer Position 



o 



o 



Volunteer's skills are not being adequately used. 



Position is too much for the volunteer. She/he is likely to 
become frustrated. 



Volunteer will be able to perform the job adequately but will 
need additional challenges. 



] Best situation. Volunteer will be challenged to expand 
^ /\ within the job. 



lis 
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Appendix K Volunteer agreement form 



AGREEMENT BETWEEN (AGENCY) 

(VOLUNTEER) 

on the terms of volunteer service 

The (Agency) agrees to: 

1. Prodde all necessary orientation, training and supervision for the 
volimteer position. 

2. Provide continuing education, conferences and workshops for volun- 
teers, to enable them to exchange ideas, suggestions and recommen* 
dations. 

3. Change the volunteer assignment or add new duties only through 
mutual agreement between the volunteer and his/her supervisor. 

4. Conduct a periodic evaluation of the volunteer's performance, keep 
records of length of service, maintain a personnel file and provide 
the volimteer with a letter of reference when requested. 

5. Offer volimteer opportunities for more responsible volunteer jobs 
with the agency's program when appropriate and available. 

6. (Optional) The (Agency) agrees 

to provide ^benefits. (Example: 

uniforms, free parking, lunches, etc.) 

The volimteer agrees to: 

1. Become familiar with and adhere to the policies and procedures of 
the agency. 

2. Attend orientation sessions, on-the-job training and continuing edu- 
cation programs when possible. 

3. (volunteer) agrees to perform 



.(hours, days of service) at . 



(Agency) in the position of 

Oob). 

4. Provide at least 24 hours notice to the agency if he/she will be unable 
to work. (Except in case of sudden illness or emergency). 

5. Give prior notice if volunteer work is to be terminated or interrupted 
for an extended period of time. 

6. Facilitate recordkeeping by signing in and out when working and 
wearing identification when required. 
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7. Protect confidential information and exercise good judgment when 
acting on the agency's behalf. 

8. Maintain a nonjudgmental attitude with clients. 

9. Accept supervision with a wiUingness to learn and a willingness to 
ask about things you don*t understand. 



Volunteer 



Agency 



Date 




Appendix L Training setting checkli st 



Physical surroundings 


Human and 
interpersonal relaV is 


Organizational 


Space 


Welcoming 


Policy 


LighUng 


Comfortable Setting 


Structure 




Infnrtnalitv 






TT OA MAM. A> Av<A V>13v9 




TemDeratureA^entilation 


DpinnoraHr Leadershio 


Informational T^itf*ratnrip 


Scatini^ Arram^ement and 
Comfort 


Interpersonal Relations 


Program Theme 


Refreshments 


Handling VIPs 


Advertising 


Writing Materials 


Mutual iManning 


Posters/Displays 


Ashtrays/Coat Racks 


Assessing Needs 


Exhibits 


Rest Rooms 


Formulating Objectives 


Budget find Finance 


Audiovisual Aids 


DwSigning and 
Implementing? 
Activities 


Publish Agenda and 
Closing Time 


Parking and Directions 


Evaluation 


Frequency of Scheduled 
Meetings 


Name Tags or Cards 


Closing Bxerdse 

Close on Time . ... ^ 
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Appendix M Meeting effectiveness checklist 

res JVo 

1. Are meetings held during convenient hours? 

2. Do you have a planned agenda? 

3. Do volunteers or committee members have a 

part in the planning? 

4. Are meetings generally too long in lenimi? 

5. Are meetings dominated by a few? 

6. Docs the administrator dominate the meeting? 

7. Are materials handed out and then read word 

for word? 

3. Is adequate time allowed for discussion of 

mutual problems? 

9. Do meetings move too slowly? 

10. Arc agendas handed out before the meeting? 

11. Is "hedge hopping" (beating around the bush) 

piesent? 

12. Arc decisions reached based upon previous 

prejudices? 

13. Do volunte<;rs (conmiittee members) understand 

the purpose of the meeting? 

14. Are individuals criticized before the entire 

group? 

15. Do your meetings wander aimlessly off the 

topic? 

16. Arc the physical surroundings adequate? 

17. Arc meetings interrupted frequently by outside 
circumstances? 

18. Do you start and finish meetings on time? 

19. Could the agenda be taken care of Just as well 

by a memorandum? 

20. Do volunteers (committee members) keep 

coming back to future meetings? 
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Appendix N Sample recordkeeping for volunteers 



5x8card 
Side one: 

Name Phone 

Address 

Contact in Case of Emergency 

Volunteer Record: (Put dates and times and any other notes) 



Side two 

Training Received: (Type, duration, instructor, date, resources pro- 
vided) 



Recognition Given: (date, what, where, by whom) 



Comments: 
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Appendix O Test your performance with volunteers 



1. Do you always think out exacUy what you want a volunteer to do? 

(a) Always (b) Sometimes 

2. When a volunteer writes or telephones offering help, do you (a) re- 
ply at once? (b) reply after a few days? (c) reply after two weeks? or 
because you are not in need of volunteers (d) make no reply? 

3. Do you clearly inform your volunteers about: (a) your organiza- 
tion—its aims and achievements? (b) office hours? (c) when best to 
reach you by telephone? (d) who*s who in your agency? 

4. Do all your volunteers know how to claim their expenses? (a) Yes 

(b) No 

5. Do you encourage volunteers to meet with you (a) at regular inter- 
vals? (b) when they need help? 

6. Do you give volunteers adequate guidelines on when to seek your 
advice and help? (a) Yes (b) No 

7. 1. Do you listen to volunteers* comments? (a) Yes (b) No 

2. Do you encourage volunteers to express their views? (a) Yes (b) 
No 

3. Do you take up their suggestions for giving better service, or 
where this is not possible, explain why? (a) Yes (b) No 

8. Do you always remember to thank your volunteers? (a) after a par- 
ticularly good job has been done? (b) on leaving? (c) on offering their 
services? 

9. Do you know your volunteers* addresses and telephone numbers 
and do you have a written record of these? (a) Yes (b) No 

10. Do you try to find out why volunteers leave when no reason is 
given? (a) Yes (b) No 

1 1. Do you provide (a) some preparation for the job? (b) some continu- 
ous training? (c) suggestions for visits of observation, books to 
read? 

12. Do you (a) provide opportunities for suitable volunteers to progress 
to more responsible jobs? (b) discover their special skills then make 
the best use of them? 

13. Do you help vol' nteers to feel part of your organization by: (a) in- 
cluding them in staff meetings where appropriate? (b) having a vol- 
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unteer bulletin board/newsletter? (c) insisting on good work stan- 
dards? (d) informing them of plans and progress? 

14. Do you use (a) written job descriptions? (b) written contracts? 

15. Do you use a volunteer procedures manual for (a) planning? (b) 
training? (c) supervising? (d) evaluating? 

16. Is your entire staff supportive of volimteers? (a) Always (b) Some- 
times 



Adapted from Joey Bishop, Coordinator of Volunteer Services, Des 
Moines, Iowa 



Appendix P-1 Sample (to be adapted to agency requirements) 
VOLUNTEER SELF-EVALUATION FORM 

PROGRAM 

Con/idential 



1. As a volunteer, did you enjoy your assignment? Yes No 

Generally 

2. About how long did your assignment last? 



3. Did the program demand a reasonable or unreasonable amount 
of your time? 

4. About how much time per week did you spend? 

5. Did you have good communication with: 

Staff Yes Generally No 

Unit Supervisor Yes Generally No 

Coordinator Yes Generally No 

Client Yes Generally No 

6. If you needed assistance, was it given promptljr? 

Yes Generally No Anything specific? 



Do you think the program was too rigid? Yes Generally No 

too loose? Yes Generally No 
Please explain: 
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8. Did you receive benefit from the monthly meetings? 
Any suggestions? 



9. What was of most value to you? 



10. Do you wish to be reassigned? 

PROGRAM WHEN? 

11. Do you have any friends you would recommend as volunteers? 



If so, please list: 



Signature 
Date 



Appendix 2 Profile of volunteer*staff characteristics* 



Instructioiis: 

1. Please mark each item below with an **n" at the point on the scale which in your experience best 
describes your organization now. 

2. Then mark each item with a check (X) where you would like to have it be with regard to that item. 
Note: Please check if you are; Paid Staff Volunteer 

I. LEADERSHIP: 



1. How much confidence and trust does 
staff have it volunteers? 



2. How much confidence and trust do vol* 
unteers have in staff? 



3. How free do you feel to talk to your im- 
mediate volunteer or staff supervisor 
about your job? 

4. How often arc your ideas sought and 
used constructively by your volunteer 
or staff supervisor? 

5. How do you feel about delegation of au- 
thority? 



Sjfstcm 1 
Virtually none 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 


System 2 
Some 


System 3 
Substantial 
amount 


System 4 
A great deal 

1 1 i 1 

1 1 1 1 


VirtuaUy none 

1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 


Some 

1 i 1 1 
1 1 1 1 


Substantial 
amount 

1 i j 1 
1 1 1 1 


A great deal 

III! 
1 1 1 1 


Not very 
free 

1 1 1 1 


Somewhat 
free 


guite free 

1 1 1 1 


Very free 

1 1 1 1 


Seldom 

1 1 1 1 


Sometimes 


Often 

1 1 1 1 


Very frequently 


Discouraged 
Almost never 
occurs 


Occasionally 
occurs 


Encouraged 
most levels 


Good at all 
levels 


.-Ul 1 1 


1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 



n. MOTIVATION: 



1. The motivational forces used 
most in organization are: 



2. Who feels responsibility for 
achieving the goals of this or- 
ganization? 

3. How much cooperative team- 
work exists 

a. between members of paid 
staff? 

b. between volunteers and 
paid staff? 

c. between volunteers? 

4. How much satisfaction do you 
derive from your job and your 
achievements here? 



Minimal recognition, 
personal involvement 
and achievement 

1 1 1 1 


Moderate reco^tion, 
involvement and 
achievement 

MM 


Frequent reco^tion, 

some involvement, 
marginal achievement 

MM 


Optimum involvement, 
personal enrichment 
and achievement 

MM 


Top administration 

1 1 1 1 


Top administration 
and Board volunteers 

MM 


Most pe<^le who 
work here 

MM 


Bveryone--admiu., 
staff and volunteers 

MM 


Very little 

1 1 1 1 


Relatively little 

MM 


Moderate amount 

MM 


Great deal 

MM 


1 1 1 1 

— i 1 1 1 




MM 

1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 


MM 


MM 


MM 


Very UtUe 

1 1 1 1 


Moderate amount 

MM 


Adequate 

MM 


Very high 

MM 
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III. COMMUNICATION: 

1. What is the amount of interaction and 
communication aimed at achieving the 
goals? 

2. What is the usual direction of the flow 
of information? 

3. How well do supervisors comprehend 
problems faced by their volunteers 
and professional staff? 

4. How would you rate the general com- 
mtmications between staff & volun- 
teers? 



Very litUc 



Some 



Quite a bit 



Much, with both 
individuals 
& groups 



Downward 



Mostly downward 



Down & up 



Not very well 



Rather well 



Quite well 



Down, up, and 
sideways 



Very well 



Poor 



Need more 



Adequate 



Very good 



1 n J 



IV. DECISIONS: 



1. At what levels are decisions 
made? 



2. Are volunteers involved in 
decision making process? 



3. Are volunteers and profes- 
sional staff involved in deci- 
sions relating to their work? 

a. Paid Staff 



b. Volunteers 



Mostly at 
top levels 

1 1 1 


Policy decisions 

made at top, 
some delegation 

1 1 1 1 


Broad policy at top. 

more dH^tfatinn 

1 1 1 1 


Decision making 

aunc uiiouguout 
organization 

MM 


Very 
seldom 

1 1 1 


Superficially but not 
in serious matters 

1 1 1 1 


Adequate 
involvement 

1 1 1 1 


Their involvement is 
sought at all decision 
making levels 

MM 


Almost 
never 

1 1 1 


Occasionally 
consulted 


Generally 
consulted 

MM 


Fully 
involved 

MM 




1 1 1 1 


MM 


MM 
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V. GOALS: 

1. How are agency goals estab- 
lished? 



2. Do you have the opportunity 
to set goals for your job? 

3. How well informed are most 
members of this organiza- 
tion of the goals? 

4. Arc your personal goals be- 
ing met in your present job? 



By management and 
staff to volunteers in 
condescending manner 

i 1 i 1 


By Board volunteers to 
staff in &n arbitrary 
manner 

1111 


By select management, 
staff and volunteers in 
a controlling manner 

1 1 1 1 


By management, 
staff 9l volunteers in 
a democratic manner 

1 1 1 1 


Never 


Seldom 


Occasionally 

1 1 1 1 


Ustially 

1 1 1 1 


Know very tittle 

Mil 


Vague knowledge 

1 1 1 1 


Adequately informed 


Well informed 

Mil 


Not at aU 


Minimally 


Adequately 

1 1 1 1 


Very well 

1 1 II 



VI. GENERAL KNOWLEDGE: 



1. Physical Facilities. Extent to 
whicti the physical facilities 
and equipment within the of- 
fice arc conducive to cre- 
ative initiative and achieve- 
ment. 


Inhibits initiative and 
achievement 

1 1 1 1 


Sometir es conduci\ e 
but with many 
restrictions 


Adequately conducive 

MM 


Extremely conducive 


2. Extent to which printed in- 
ternal communications 
serve as information tool. 


Inadequate informa- 
t^ ow 

1 1 1 1 


Information now 
adequate 


Information flows 
very well 

Mil 


Keeps everyone well 
informed 


3. Extent of my personal knowl- 
edge and understanding of: 


AlmoSk none 


Limited 


Adequate 


Excellent 


A. the programs of this 
agency 

B. mission and principles of 
this agency 


1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 




1 1 1 1 


MM 




_t U__L 


C. the policies 


MM 






II II 


4. Image. Within your personal 
contacts what response do 
you get regarding the image 
of the agency in the commu- 
nity? 


Negative 

MM 


Disinterested 


Vague 

II II 


i*ositive 

MM 



^Adapted by Marlene Wilson from an instrument used in 
(Rensis Likert). 
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Appendix P-3 Volunteer personnel evaluation 



Volunteer Rated by: 

Home Address: 

(Utle) 

Volunteer Period: from to Date: 

PosiUon Held: Tel: 



Not 

Excellent Good Fair Poor Observed 



1. PERSONALITY AND ATTITUDE: 

A. Cheerful and friendly with everyone 

B. Alert for new ideas 

C. Cooperative attitude toward fellow 
volunteers, supervisors and other 
participants 

D. Suitable personality for position 

E. Interest in and loyalty to the agency and 
discretion in discussing it and its policies 



POSITION DESCRIPTION (list 
specific responsibilities and rate) 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

id 



E. 










COMMENTS: 






























3. LEADERSHIP: 

A. An example to others 










B. Not content with the status quo; 
constantly trying to improve both 

nut cuiu uiJUi9di 










C. Has an ability to provide leadership 










D. Enthusiastic 










E. Skills and past experience enrich 
proKram 




















4. RELIABILITY: 

A. Is punctual in meetins all time schedules 










B. Accepts full share of responsibility 










C. Carries out, in cooperative spirit, 
policies and requirements 




















5. OTHER (All other concerns): 
REMARKS & FUTURE: 





















01 
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Appendix P'-4 State of New York— Department of Correctional Services, Correctional Volunteer 
Services Program 

VOLUNTEER SERVICES PROGRAM EVALUATION 



FOR VOLUNTEER SERVICES PROGRAM USE ONLY 


FACILITY/AREA OFFICE: 




PROGRAM: 




PROVIDED BY: 




To provide the best possible volunteer services, we are constantly examining our activities and attempting 


to improve the programs provided inmates and parolees. To reach this goal, I need your assistance. Please 


answer the questions on this form and return it in the addressed envelope provided. All replies will be treated 


in confidence. Signing your reply is optional. 




Thank you for your assistance. 






COORDINATOR, VOLUNTEER SERVICES PROGRAM 


1. You are a: Correction Officer 


□ 


Inmate 


□ 


Parole Officer 


□ 


Parolee 


□ 


Volunteer 


□ 


Other: 


□ 



2. What is your understanding regarding the purpose of the Volunteer Services provided: 



3. 



How did you hear about this Volunteer Services Program?. 



. Do you feel the volunteers you have met have, in performing their service, demonstrated: 

YES NO 

Organization □ g 

Responsibility □ ^ 

Sincerity □ q 

Qualified Backgrounds □ □ 

Comments: 
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5. Do you find that thi£» vomuLcer service interfered with the regularly scheduled 
programs and services of the Department? 



YES NO 

n n 



6. Do you feel the rules and regulations of the Department prevented volunteers 

from provi<}<ing the best possible services? □ □ 

7. Wereyougi^enany kind of orientation or training? □ n 
If Yes. by whom? 

Corrrctional Staff □ 

Volunteer Services Program Staff □ 

Other Volunteers □ 

Other □ 



Do you feel the training was adequate? 
Comments: 



YES NO 

□ □ 



9. In general, do you think the Volunteer Ser\ices provided was worthwhile? 

10. Should this volunteer service be: 

Expanded □ 

Continued in present form □ 

Continued but with changes □ 

Discontinued ^ 

Comments: 



□ □ 



11. What additional volunteer services do you feel could be provided by the 
Community? 



Signature (Optional) 

^^^^ ^ate 
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APPENDIX Q: 101 ways to give recogniUon to volunteers* 

Continuously, but always inconclusively, the subject of recogni- 
tion is discussed by directors and coordinators of volunteer programs. 
There is great agreement as to its importance but great diversity in its 
implementation. 

Listed below are 101 possibilities gathered from hither and yon. 
The duplication at 1 and 101 isjor emphasis. The blank at 102 is for 
the beginning of your own list. 

I think it is inq>ortant to remember that recognition is not so 
much something you do as it is something you are. It is a sensitivity 
to others as persons, not a strategy for discharging obligations. 



1, 


Smile. 


1 A 
14. 


Be pleasant. 


2. 


* ui up a voiunieer sug' 


15. 


Use them in an emer- 




gestion box. 




gency situation. 


3. 


Treat them to a soda. 


1 R 


froviac a Daoy sitter. 


A 


Reimburse assign- 


17. 


Post Honor Roll in re- 




ment-related ex- 




cepuon area. 






18. 


Respect their wishes. 


5. 




Ask for a report. 






6. 


19. 


Give informal teas. 


Send a birthday card. 


20. 


7. 


Keep challenging 


Arrange for discounts. 




them. 


8. 


Give service stripes. 


21. 


Send a Thanksgiving 


9. 


Maintain a coffee bar. 




Day card to the volun- 


10, 




teer's family. 


Plan annual ceremo- 


22. 


Provide a nursery. 




nial occasions. 


11. 


Invite them to staff 


23. 


Say "Good Morning." 




meetings. 


24. 


Greet them by name. 


12. 


Recognize personal 


25. 


Provide good preser- 




needs and problems. 




v^ce training. 


13. 


Accommodate per- 


26. 


Help develop self-con- 




sonal needs and prob- 




fidence. 




lems. 







•Vem Lake, Volunteer Services Consultant Minnesota Department of 
Public Welfare. 
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27. Award plaques to 
sponsoring group. 

28. Take time to explain 
fuUy. 

29. Be verbal. 

30. Motivate agency VIPs 
to converse with 
them. 

31. Hold rap sessions. 

32. Give additional re- 
sponsibility. 

33. Afford participation in 
team planning. 

34. Respect sensitivities. 

35. Enable them to grow 
on the job. 

36. Enable them to grow 
out of the job. 

37. Send newsworthy in- 
formation to the 
media. 

38. Have wine and cheese 
tasting parties. 

39. Ask client-patient to 
evaluate their work- 
service. 

40. Say ••Good After- 
noon." 

41. Honor their prefer- 
ences. 

42. Create pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

43. Welcome them to staff 
coffee breaks. 



44. Enlist them to train 
other volunteer- . 

45. Have a public recep- 
tion. 

46. Take time to talk. 

47. Defend against hostile 
or negative staff. 

48. Make good plans 

49. Commend them to su- 
pervisory staff. 

50. Send a valentine. 

51. Make thorough prear- 
rangements. 

52. Persuade **personner* 
to equate volunteer 
experience with work 
experience. 

53. Admit to partnership 
with paid staff. 

54. Recommend them to 
prospective employer. 

55. Provide scholarships 
to volunteer confer- 
ences or workshops. 

56. Offer advocacy roles. 

57. Utilize them as consul- 
tants. 

58. Write them thank you 
notes. 

59. Invite their participa- 
tion in policy fo^ aula- 
tion. 

60. Surprise them with 
coffee and cake. 
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61. Celebrate outstanding 
projects and achieve- 
ments. 

62. Nominate them for vol- 
unteer awards. 

63. Havea *Tresident5 
Day" for new presi- 
dents of sponsoring 
groups. 

64. Carefully match vol- 
unteer with Job. 

65. Praise them to their 
friends. 

66. Provide substantive 
inservice training. 

67. Provide useful tools in 
good working condi- 
tion. 

68. Say "Good Night. 

69. Plan staff and volun- 
teer social events. 

70. Be a real person. 

71. Rent billboard space 
for public laudation. 

72. Accept their individu- 
ality. 

73. Provide opportunities 
for conferences and 
evaluation. 

74. Identify age groups. 

75. Maintain meaningful 
file. 

76. Send impromptu fun 
cards. 



77. Plan occasional ex 
travaganzas. 

78. Instigate client 
planned surprises. 

79. Utilize purchased 
newspaper space. 

80. Promote a *'Volunteer- 
of-the-Month" pro- 
gram. 

81. Send letter of appreci- 
ation to employer. 

82. Plana ''Recognition 
Edition" of the 
agency newsletter. 

83. Color code name tags 
to indicate particular 
achievements (hours, 
years, unit, etc.) 

84. Send commendatory 
letters to prominent 
public figures. 

85. Say *'we missed you." 

86. Praise the sponsoring 
group or club. 

87. Promote staff smiles. 

88. Facilitate personal 
maturation. 

89. Distinguish between 
groups and individ- 
uals in the group. 

90. Maintain safe working 
conditions. 

91. Adequately orientate 
them. 
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92. Award special cita- 
tions for extraordi- 
nary achievements. 

93. Fully indoctrinate 
them regarding the 
agency. 

94. Send Christmas cards. 

95. Be familiar with the 
details of their assign- 
ments. 

96. Conduct community- 
wide, cooperative, in- 



ter-agency recognition 
events. 

97. Plan a theater party. 

98. Attend a sports event. 

99. Have a picnic. 

100. Say ••Thank You." 

101. Smile 
102. 
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APPENDI[X R: Cost effectiveness analysis worksheet 



A. Costs: 

1. Direct 

a. Coordinator's Salary $ 

b. Recordkeeping/Secretarial 

c. Recognition materials 

d. Expenses— mileage, meals, etc. 

e. Printed materials 

f. Office supplies 

g. Insurance 

h. Other 

Total Direct $. 

2. Indirect 

a. Overhead 

b. Other staff 

c. Equipment 

d. Other 

Total Indirect $ 
TOTAL COSTS $ (A) 

B. Outputs 

* * * 



1. Activity = 


= * of Vol. X * of Hours 


X Rate/hr. = $ 


a. 


X 


X = 


b. 


X 


X = 


c. 


X 


X = 


d. 


X 


X = 


c. 


< 


X = 


f. 


X 


X = 



Ttl(B) Ttl(C) TU(D)$. 



C. Cust Effectiveness Analysis 

Outputs(D)/Costs(A) = 1: ratio 

For every $ spent, $ X of service are provided 

D. Other Calculations 

Cost(A)/* of vol.(B) = cost per vol. 

Cost(A)/* of clients served = cost per client 

Cost(A)/* of hours volimteered(C) = cost per service hour 

♦♦♦Rate could be: Minimum wage $3.35/hr 

Equivalency (i.e., school teacher $18,000/year 

= 8.65/hr.] Full time equivalent = 2,080 hours 
Ave/age median salary or average wagi of agency 

Professional average (i.e., $60/hr. lawyer) 
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APPENDIX 8: Dollar worth of volunteers, youth soccer, boys 8 
and under* 



PRACTICE: 5 week times 2 practice - 10 

10 times 1.5 hrs. = 15 hrs. 

15 times 2 coaches = 30 hrs. 

30 hrs. times $4.00 = $120 

120 times 10 teams = $1200.00 

LEAGUE GAMES: 60 games times 1.5 hrs. = 90 hrs. 

90 hrs. times 4 coaches = 130 hrs. 
360 hours times $4.00 = $1440.00 

$1200 Hours of practice 
1400 Hours of league games 
2640 
264 + 10% benefits 

$2904 Total 

* Division one, one league, one season 



APPENDIX T: What board members need to know 

HERE IS A CHECKLIST OF INFORMATION which should put you **on 
top** of the organizational situation. You will need copies of most of 
these documents, answers to the questions and notes on the informa- 
tion to which you can readily refer. 

Up-to-date bylaws 



. An up-to-date list of BOARD MEMBERS with addresses and phone 
numbers of each 

-Up-to-date COMMITTEE list including all assignments of board 
and staff members 

-A list of VOLUNTEER SERVICES with a description of the woi^ 
they contribute to your organization 

. If you are a Committee Chair, do you have your committee's last 
year*s working papers? Minutes, budget, program and evalua- 
tions? 

Plans for the YEAR'S PROGRAM. What are the year's co^nmit- 
ments? What is ongoing? What is new? 

.Job descriptions (written) of all staff 
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-The written personnel policies of the organization 

-The written polic es as determined by the board 

.Full informatior with regard to how your local organization re- 
lates to your NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. (If you have a State or 
Regional organization, the following questions also apply). 

Is your local an affiliate or a branch? (There is a difference in 

autonomy.) 

What responsibilities does your local have to national? In 

funds? In reporting? 

What services does your national offer to your local: 

consulting on problems fund-raising help 

organizational manuals staff training 

standards of operations volunteer training (direct 

continuous information service/board) 



service 

-List of all— repeat, ALL— sources of FUNDING 

_ Are BENEFITS in force for all staff members? 

Social Security Insurance 

Retirement Worker's compensation 

- Is an ANNUAL AUDIT done by a competent CPA who is not on the 
board? 

Is it fully and accurately reported to the board? 

Accepted by a uote of tlie board? 

Available to any member of the organization? 

To any community citizen? 



Do you understand the legal responsibilities of the board of the 

nonprofit corporation? If not, your board may wish to call in the 
lawyer who serves your organization. 

The following are some of the IMPORTANT LEGAL matters every board 
member needs to understand: 

The incorporation papers of your nonprofit corporation. Laws vary 

from state to state. You should know exactiy how your organiza- 
tion is set up. 

Are all CONTRACTS made by your organization in order and up to 

date? 

With staff? Individually? With their union or professional 

group which bargains for them? 
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^With United Way organization? (If your organization is a 

member) 

^With your national organization, if any? 

^With your landlord, your lease or real estate contract? 

With the government, military or other organizations funding 

or purchasing your services? 

Arc the stipulations of each grant being fully complied with 

in areas of administration, disbursement, program and re- 
porting? 

Is your INSURANCE adequate and in force? 

On your building, office, or other facilities? 

For your office equipment, etc.? 

For your staff? 

For your volunteers? 

Is this carried nationally or locally? 

The domain of the Board and the domain of the administrative staff 
should be clearly spelled out: 

^Who hires personnel and at what level? 

^Other? 

ADAPTED FROM: The E lard Member: Decision Maker for the Nonprofit 
Organization by Pauline L. Hanson and Carolyn T. Marmaduke, Han/ 
Mar Publications, 1972. 
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APPENDIX U: Board profile and nominating grid (present board: 3-year terms 
rotating) 

Board members 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I 


J 


K 


L 


M 


N 


0 


GEOGRAPHY 
































North 
































South 
































East 
































West 
































































AGE 
































20-35 
































35-50 
































Over 50 
































































SEX 
































Male 
































Female 
































































SKILLS 
































At Large 
































Social Work 
































Sports/Athletics 
































Banking 
































Cultural Arts 
































Legal 
































Communications 
































Religion 
































Business/Industry 
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